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CHAPTER I 


THEORIES OF GHETTO RIOTS 

No social phenomenon of recent times has disturbed 
and baffled the nation more than the upheavals which 
occurred during the decade of the sixties in the black 
ghettos of the urban North and West. Rochester in 1964, 
Los Angeles in 1965, and Detroit and Newark in 1967, to 
mention only some of the more prominent examples of 
black uprisings, have witnessed explosions of Negro dis- 
content of unprecedented magnitude. 

It is not surprising that many white Americans 
should be confused about "the riots" as they have come to 
be called. As historians of racial .rioting in the United 
States have been quick to point out, these most recent 
examples of black collective violence are, in both form and 
content, unparalleled in the previous history of black- 
white relations in the United States. 1 In form they diffe 
in no longer being, in the full sense, interracial in 


l See, for example, August Meier and Elliott Rudwick, 
"Black Violence in the 20th Century: A Study in Rhetoric 
and Retaliation," in Hugh Graham and TedGurr, eds., Vio - 
lence in America : Historical and Comparative Perspectives 
(New York: Bantam, 1969), pp. 399-412. 

1 




2 

character and, as such, can no longer be thought of as 
traditional race riots; in content, they differ in that 
the meaning of these events is unclear and the subject 
of considerable debate, so much so that many Americans 
find it hard to understand why their black fellow citizens 
are rioting. 

The purpose of this study is to try to understand 
and comprehend the meaning and significance of the recent 
series of ghetto civil disorders by an intensive examina- 
tion of a single case - the Los Angeles riot of 1965. It 
is hoped that by a careful examination of a number of as- 
pects of this particular riot some of the more general 
features and processes involved in the other major ghetto 
riots of the sixties will be revealed. 

We must first, however, set the. Los Angeles riot in 
historical perspective by contrasting it and other recent 
black ghetto riots with other more historically distant 
examples of similar phenomena. We need to isolate the 
unique as well as the recurrent aspects of the Los Angeles 
riot in order to more clearly specify what must be under- 
stood and explained. ' 

The Historical Background 

The three periods during the 20th Century in which, 
the most violent racial riots have occurred include the 
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period during and just after World War I, the World War II 
period, and, most recently, the decade of the 1960's. The 
race riots of the years of the two World Wars share, in 
historical retrospect, a number of characteristics which 
set them apart from the current series of urban disorders. 
Racial clashes such as those which occurred in East St. 

Louis in 1917, in Chicago and Washington, D.C., in 1919, 
and in Detroit in 1943 were first and foremost interracial 
confrontations. Regardless of the particular precipitating 
incident, every one of these riots involved attacks by 
both . organized and unorganized groups of whites on Negroes 
and, in some cases, retaliatory attacks by Negroes on 
whites. The dominant pattern, however, in each of these 
riots, was an unleashing of white aggression on a despised 
and feared black minority. 2 

By contrast with these earlier racial clashes, the 
current series of disturbances has not involved white 
mobs attacking blacks, nor, for that matter, mobs of blacks 
attacking whites. They have not been interracial clashes 
in the sense of a direct confrontation between the races. 
They have been, instead, outbursts of black indignation 
and frustration which have been directed almost exclusively 


2 Ibld . * p. 404. 
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against the symbols of white domination and in which, as 
a consequence, the main targets of destruction were white 
retail establishments rather than white people. * 3 

Whites have been personally attacked by blacks in 
the current series of civil disorders only when they were 
present in official or semi-official capacities. White 
casualties were restricted to policemen and firemen almost 
exclusively and only rarely involved white civilians who 
for one reason or another may have been present on the 
scene of the rioting. 4 Generally speaking then, the riots 
of the 1960*s have been riots against property. They have 
been riots in which blacks have directed very little of 
their anger against human beings, even against white 
policemen and National Guardsmen, despite the fact that 
the police and the National Guard were responsible for 
most of the deaths and injuries among the Negroes who 
rioted. 5 

Other points of contrast between the current riots 
and the riots of the two World Wars also support the 
conclusion that the recent riots represent a sharp break 

— of the National Advi sory Commission on Civil 

Disorders (New York: Bantam, 1968), p. 116. 

4 lb id . 

5 Ibid. 
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with previous forms of racial conflict in the United 
•States. In previous riots the spatial location of the 
riot was usually in an area of overlapping jurisdiction 
between whites and blacks. Riots tended to occur on the 
fringes of residential zones where occupancy patterns 
were in flux and resentment had built up among whites 
about Negro attempts to expand into previously all-white 
areas.* Recent riots have occurred, exclusively, well 
within the boundaries of the black ghettos which have 
recently become such an everpresent fact of life in most 
American cities of any size. Although during the Los 
•Angeles riot and the Detroit and Newark riots rumors were 
constantly circulated that gangs of black youths were 
about to. invade all-white business and residential dis- 
tricts, these rumors never materialized. The violence 
and destruction were confined entirely to the "black 
belts" of the cities affected and never spread beyond 
them. 

The pattern of looting and burning observed during 
the ghetto riots of the 1960's is also quite different 
from that of earlier race riots. In previous riots the 
burning of commercial and residential buildings and the 


*Elliot M. Rudwick, Race Riot at East St. Louis 
(Cleveland: Meridian Books, 1966), pp. 225-227. 
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looting of retail stores was incidental to the main thrust 
and purpose of the rioting. In the East St. Louis riot of 
1917, for example, some 312 structures were destroyed by 
white mobs. 7 These, however, were not business establish- 
ments but the homes of Negroes. These homes were burned 
not because of a desire to loot their contents but in 
order to flush out their frightened inhabitants so that* * 
the mob might have a better chance to club, kick, shoot, 
or lynch them. 

Rudwick describes what happened at the height of the 
East St. Louis riot as follows: 


Violence fed upon itself and the riot reached 
a* climax at Fourth and Broadway shortly after six 
o'clock that evening: On that street corner, the 

"shirt-sleeve gathering" estimated at one thousand 
chanted, "Get a nigger. ..get another." Small gangs 
lighted torches, joking while waiting for Negroes 
to flee from the furnaces which had been their homes. 
Residents faced a terrible decision — to remain in- 
side and await incineration or to risk slaughter by 
gunfire outside. 8 

Clearly, in this case, the main goal of the riot was to 
intimidate blacks by killing or injuring them and the 
destruction of property was merely a means to that end. 

By the time of the Detroit riot of 1943 the pattern 


7 Ib id . . p. 53. 

* Ibid . . p. 46. 
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of property destruction had begun to change. In Detroit, 
as in Chicago and in East St. Louis, most of the violence 
perpetrated by whites broke out in downtown business dis- 
tricts and in residential areas where whites possessed a 
numerical majority and could attack with relative impunity 
But it was in Detroit that for the first time Negroes 
began to retaliate against white aggression by counter- 
attacking against white targets. Blacks threw stones at 
passing white motorists and broke into and looted white- 
owned stores. These counterattacks took place in Detroit 1 
Paradise Valley, a Negro ghetto section in which blacks 
outnumbered whites and in which through force of numbers 
blacks possessed a tactical advantage. 5 

In the recent series of riots this tactic of burning 
and looting white owned stores has shifted from being 
merely a retaliatory device carried out in response to 
white mob aggression to being the most important single 
feature of the way in which blacks in the 1960's have ex- 
pressed their anger and frustration. As many observers 
have pointed out, the most striking thing about the riots 
of the sixties is that they represent the end of a long 
tradition of non-violent protest on the part of blacks in 

„ P‘ 226. See also Alfred M. Lee and Norman D. 

Humphrey, Race Riot (New York: Dryden Press, 1943). 
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the United States . 10 Blacks are no longer willing to 
merely passively or even actively but non-violent ly de- 
fend themselves against the indifference and hostility 
of the larger white society but have demonstrated the 
capacity and willingness to strike out against the white 
man’s property and the white man’s law directly and 
dramatically. 

Theories of Ghetto Riots 

In view of the historically unprecedented character 
of the recent series of ghetto riots the problem of pro- 
viding a coherent, consistent and objective interpretation 
of these disorders is inherently an extremely difficult 
one. Numerous newspaper reports, magazine articles, re- 
ports of official investigatory bodies as well as scholarly 
monographs appeared during and after, each of these out- 
breaks of violence. All of these, when taken together, 
indicate that considerable disagreement exists concerning 
the meaning and purpose of these riots . 11 


For a perceptive discussion of this theme see Allen 
D. Crimshaw, "Changing Patterns of Racial Violence in the 
United States," in Allen D. Grimshaw, ed.. Racial Violence 
iH United States (Chicago: Aldinc, 1969), pp. 488-501. 

A general discussion of the various perspectives which 
have been taken on the meaning of the riots may be found in 
Don R. Bowen and Louis H. Masotti, "Civil Violence: A Theor- 
etical Overview," in Louis H. Masotti and Don R. Bowen, eds., 
B iots and Rebellion : Civil Violence in ^he Urban Community • 
(Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 1968), pp. 12-31. 
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Most of the disagreement centers around a set of 
questions which on the surface might seem fairly easy 
to answer but which on further investigation turn out 
to be quite complex and raise issues which are difficult 
to resolve. The questions are: 

Who rioted? 

Why did they riot? 

How much and what kind of support was there for 
the riot within the black community? 

At least three basically different and in some ways 
contradictory approaches to answering these questions can 
be isolated on the basis of a careful reading of the lit- 
erature. Each of these approaches can be thought of as a 
theory of ghetto rioting at least in the limited sense 
that each claims adequately to answer the three questions 
cited above. Many labels have been given to these three 
theories; the labels that have been selected for the pur- 
pose of this discussion are: the absolute deprivation 

theory, the racial oppression theory and the relative 
deprivation theory. 

The Absolute Deprivation Theory 

The absolute deprivation theory asserts that Negroes 
riot because they are poor, unemployed, ill-housed and 
under-educated. According to this* theory the causes of 
urban disorders are to be found in those conditions of 
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status deprivation which are endemic in black ghettos 
situated in the decaying cores of the central cities of 
the North and West. Thus, in the language of social 
stratification theory the absolute deprivation theory 
asserts that the riots are essentially a revolt of the 
black lower class against intolerable conditions. 

The argument that the riots are to be understood 
as a revolt of the black lower class is both powerful and 
persuasive. Lower class Negroes living in the central 
cores of many of the larger cities in the United States 
have suffered and continue to suffer from a. variety of 
extremely damaging personal and environmental deprivations, 
both in. absolute terms and as compared to whites. Even the 
most cursory overview of the statistics concerning black 
Americans published by the various bureaus, agencies and 
departments of the Federal Government reveal that blacks 
are seriously deprived in the key areas of employment, 
occupational status, and income. 

Employment 

Negroes in the United States have continuously ex- 
perienced crisis levels of unemployment and underemploy- 
ment both during the period immediately preceding the riots 
and during the period in which the riots took place. 

Despite the fact that the country as a whole experienced 
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a remarkable increase in prosperity during the post-war 
years, black unemployment rates reflected an actual deter- 
ioration in the Negro employment situation. In the late 
forties and early fifties Negro unemployment rates were 
only a little over one and a half times the white rates. 

In 1953, for example, the last year in which Negroes 
enjoyed a reasonably low rate of joblessness, Negro un- 
employment . s tood at 4.1 percent as compared to a white rate 
of 2.3 percent. 12 Since 1955, however, Negro unemployment 
rates have never been less than two times the white rate. 

In 1964, for example, the rate of Negro unemployment was 
9.8 percent as compared to only 4.6 percent for -whites . 1 1 
This ratio held constant during the entire period of the 
riots (1964 to 1968) despite some fluctuation, for both 
whites and blacks, in the absolute values of unemployment 
rates. 

In the central sections of the large cities the situ- 
ation was even more serious during the late fifties and 
early sixties. As the U.S. Department of Labor points 
out: 


l2 U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Report of the 
President (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1965), Table A-ll, p. 204.- 

. "ibid. 
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The social implications of Negro unemploy- 
ment can be fully appreciated only in the con- 
text of its concentration in large urban cen- 
ters, and specifically in the Negro areas of 
those cities to which Negro workers from the 
South have flocked in the hope of improving 
their economic status. For example, 41 per- 
cent of Negro men in one census tract in Detroit, 
wholly populated by Negroes, were jobless in 1960; 
in certain census tracts in Chicago, Los Angeles, 
and Baltimore - where 90 per cent or more of the 
inhabitants were Negro - the rates ranged from 
24 per cent to 36 per cent. 14 


Occupational Status 

One of the most important reasons that unemployment 
rates have been dangerously high among Negroes is that 
Negroes are overrepresented in those job categories which 
are at the bottom of the scale of occupational prestige. 

These unskilled and semi-skilled jobs are the occupational 

categories most vulnerable to elimination because of the 

increasing mechanization and automation of industry. They 

are also the jobs which are likely to be the first to feel 

the effects of the recurrent economic crises which arise 

within the national economy. ! 

As Drake and Cayton observed over thirty years ago in 

i 


U.S. Department of Labor, "The Employment of Negroes. 
Some Demographic Considerations," in Raymond J. Murphy and 
Howard Elinson, Prob lems an d Prospe cts of the Negro Movement * 
(Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth, 1966), p. 120. I 
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their monumental study of the Chicago black community 

...there are very few jobs in Chicago that' 
can be called 'Negro Jobs. 1 There are numerous 
pursuits, however, which for all practical pur- 
poses are 'White Men's Jobs.' Custom has 
operated through a long period of years to re- 
strict most Negro workers to the level of ser- 
vants and unskilled laborers, although the years 
between the two wars witnessed the wide use of 
Negroes as semi-skilled operatives. 15 

Drake and Cayton sum up the situation with respect to 
occupational opportunities for blacks by introducing 
the concept of the "Job Ceiling." As they put it 
"...it can be said that the competitive process has 
become organized in such a way that the Job Ceiling 
for Negroes tends to be drawn just above the level of 
semi-skilled jobs, with theskilled, clerical, manager- 
ial and supervisory positions reserved for white workers." 16 

This situation which Drake and Cayton describe for 
the Chicago of the 1930's has changed very little in the 
intervening years. Blacks continue to be represented 
disproportionately in the semi-skilled and unskilled 
manual labor and service jobs. In 1965, the year of the 


St. Clair Drake and Horace R. Cayton, Black Metro - 
polla '• A Study o f Negro Life in _a Nor them City (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1962), Vol. I, p. 252. 

16 Ibid . . p. 262. 
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Watts riot, for example, some 62.4 percent of all non- 
white male employed workers in the United States were 
employed in occupations below the job ceiling. By con- 
trast, only 32.4 percent of the male white workers were 
employed in these less desirable semi-skilled and service 
jobs. Looking at it another way, in 1965, only 16.5 per- 
cent of the nonwhite male employed workers held white 
collar jobs, whereas 40.5 percent of the employed white 
males worked as professionals, managers, clerks or 
salesmen. 1 7 

Not surprisingly, in the poverty areas of many large 
cities the overrepresentation of Negroes in the least 
desirable occupations is even more striking. In Los 
Angeles, for example, a special Bureau of the Census sur- 
vey conducted just after the Watts riot found that in the 
predominantly Negro section of South Los Angeles over three 
quarters (76.2 percent) of the male work force who were 
employed at the time of the survey were employed as 
operatives, service workers, laborers or in other unskilled 
occupations. Thus, the proportion of the male Negro labor 


17 U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics/ 
The Negroes in the United States ; Their Economic and Social 

nnyrmu a n-S!“ n {. B io7: u ' s ‘ Governracnt Prlntin * 
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force in South Los Angeles above the job ceiling as de- 
fined by Drake and Cayton was only 23.8 percent. The pro- 
portion of South Los Angeles Negro men working in white 
collar occupations was even smaller. A tiny 6.5 percent 
of the employed black men were found to be working as 
clerks, salesmen, semiprofessionals and (professionals.) 1 * 

Income and Poverty 

Low occupational status is related to high rates of 

job turnover and unemployment which in turn results in 

conditions of extreme poverty for many American Negroes. 

As the Kerner Commission has pointed out, 

• * ■ the concentration of male Negro employment 
at the lowest end of the occupational scale. is 
greatly depressing the incomes of United States 
Negroes in general. In fact, this is the single 
most important source of poverty among Negroes. 

It is even more important than unemployment... 1 * 

However one weighs the relative importance of un-. 
employment and low occupational status as causes of 
poverty it is clear that extreme poverty is an everpresent 


la U.S. Bureau of Census, "Special Census Survey of the 
South and East Los Angeles Areas: November, 1965," Current 

Population Reports . Series P-23, No. 17 (Washington, D.C.; 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1966), Table 3, pp. 8-9. 

1 s Repor t of the National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders . op . clt . . p. 255. 
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fact of life in those areas of the large cities of the 
United States in which Negroes are found in large numbers. 

The stark fact is that the median family income of 
Negroes in the United States averages just a little better 
than half of white median family income. Since World War 
II Negro family income has ranged anywhere from 51 percent 
to 57 percent of white family income. 20 What is remarkable 
about this statistic is that the absolute size of the gap 
between Negro and white median family income has remained 
so constant despite wide fluctuations in the national 
economy and despite a large scale movement during this 
period of blacks from lower paying jobs in the rural South 
to better paying jobs in the North and West. 

This differential can be given added meaning by using 
the Social Security Administrations "poverty level" concept 
as a way of describing the incidence of poverty among black 
families. In the mid 1960's the Social Security Adminis- 
tration defined as "poor" those farm families of four who 
earned less than $1,860 annually and those nonfarm families 
of four whose annual income was less than $3, 100. 21 

20 U.S. Department of Labor, The Negroes In the United 
States , op . cit . . Table III-A-1, p. 138. 

2 1 Mo 1 1 i e Orshansky, "Counting the Poor: Another Look 
at the Poverty Profile," Social Security Bulletin (Januarv. 
1965), p. 19. : 
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According to this definition of poverty about two 
out of five, or 43 percent, of all nonwhite families 
were living in poverty in 1964. This compares to only 
12 percent of white families who were classified as 
living below the poverty line in 1964. 22 Thus, black 
families are well over three times as likely as white 
families to experience the deprivations associated vrith 
the lack of an income sufficient to meet even their most 
minimal needs for food and shelter. 

In the central city ghettos the situation is even 
more serious. In Cleveland, for example, the mostly, 
black Hough, West Central, East Central and Kinsman 
sections according to one study were labeled a "Crises 
Ghetto" because of the extent to which economic depriva- 
tion in these neighborhoods had increased in the period 
immediately preceding the riots. In the period between 
1960 and 1965 real income had declined 2 percent for male 
headed families and 15 percent for female headed families 
unemployment rates were up and the percentage of black 
families living below the poverty level had risen from 
36 to 40 percent. 2 * 


2 2 Ibid. ' 

23 Walter Williams, "Cleveland's Crises Ghetto," 
Transaction (September, 1967), pp. 35-37. 
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In Los Angeles, the other city in which a special 
census was conducted in 1965, an erosion of Negro family 
income and an associated increase in the proportion of 
black families below the poverty line also occured in 
the five year period from 1960 to 1965. In the pre- 
dominantly black neighborhoods of South Los Angeles median 
family income dropped from $5,122 in 1960 to $4,736 in 
1965, when measured in constant 1965 dollars, or by 7.5 
percent . 2 H Certain neighborhoods such as the Central and 
Avalon districts of South Los Angeles recorded even more 
dramatic declines in median family income ranging as high 
as 14 percent for Avalon and 11 percent for the Central 
district. 2 5 

These declines in family income naturally resulted in 
more and more families having incomes below the poverty 
level. The percent of families living in poverty in the 
South Los Angeles black ghetto increased by 12 percent from 
1960 to 1965. In certain neighborhoods such as Watts, it- 
self, 41.5 percent of all families were below the poverty 
line in 1965 and among female headed families in Watts, 
fully two- thirds had incomes below the poverty level. 2 • 


2I *U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Re- 
ports. Series P-23, No. 17, o£. cl t . , Table 3, p. 8. 

2 5 Ibid,. 

2 * Ibid . . Table 4, pp. 10-11. 
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Deprivation and Rioting 

Given, then, the desperate situation of the urbani- 
zed lower class black it would seem that the most obvious 
conclusion to draw concerning the ghetto riots of the 
sixties is that poverty and all the other deprivations 
associated with lower class status were the basic factors 
which predisposed many blacks to engage, in violence. At 
the very least, it seems highly plausible that the Negroes 
who looted, threw rocks and burned stores were, as one 
observer put it, 

the lower-class apathetics, the new style indiffer- 
ents, who have been outside the civil rights move- 
ment, skeptical of any success in dealing with 1 the 
man' or with society itself. These people are not 
students and the respectable middle classes. They 
are the permanently dispossed, the urban Negro poor, 
unemployed or underemployed, people on relief, peo- 
ple with little to live for and little expectation 
of any improvement in their life chances - whatever 
the success or failure of the larger *Negro Revolu- 
tion*. 27 

This point of view which asserts that it is the poor, 
the unemployed and the dispossed who are prone to riot 
and revolt is a common one in the literature concerning 
the sociology of oppressed and economically depressed 
classes. The claim is often made that what we are witness 
ing now all around the world is a "revolt of the poverty 


2 7 Grimshaw , "Changing Patterns' of Racial Violence, 
op . cit . , pp. 496-497. 
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stricken masses" who regardless of their other loyalties 
racial, religious or national - are aggressively and 
often violently asserting their class interests. It is 
this kind of reasoning which lends support to the economic 
deprivation theory of urban ghetto riots and to Daniel 
Moynihan's belief, expressed just after the 1967 Detroit 
riot that "the current violence was produced by a large, 
desperately unhappy lower-class community that just 
happened to be prevalently non-white." 28 

The Racial Oppression Theory 

Class and race have always been the two most important 
forces which have shaped the lives of Negroes in America. 

In the United States Negroes, as a group, have never been 
allowed to escape from poverty and deprivation. 1 In large 
measure, this is because they have never been allowed to 
escape from the stigma of racial exclusion and discrimination. 
Even more important for many blacks than economic deprivation 
£ejr sc, has been the personal anguish involved in belonging 
to a racial group which the white majority has irrevocably 
defined as inferior and which it has often treated with in- 
difference or contempt. As Kenneth Clark has pointed out. 

It is a reasonable hypothesis, .supported by over- 
whelming empirical evidence that no Negro and probably 


2 * New York Times (July 25, 1967), p. 22. 
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no white in America is able to escape some effect 
• . of racism as he seeks to function as a human being. 
Such effects probably permeate every aspect of his 
personal relationships - including his marital and 
sexual relationships and his vocational and pro- 
’ fessional" life. This suggests the shocking possi- 
hility that a problem of social injustice can in 
fact be so all pervasive as to permeate if not to 
dominate all aspects of an individual's life. 28 

What then is the relevance of racial as opposed to 
class factors in the etiology of ghetto rioting? With- 
out denying the importance of economic deprivation as an 
ever present fact of Negro life it is possible to argue 
that racism - as perpetrated by the white majority and 
as experienced and reacted to by the black minority - has 
played a more important role in creating black discontent 
than have such economic-class factors as unemployment, low 
occupational status or poverty. Poverty by itself is a 
hard thing to bear under the best of circumstances and it 
is especially difficult to be poor in an affluent country 
such as the United States but, as Edwin Berry has observed, 

There are certain features of poverty that are 
quite the same no matter what color you are, and 
this is bad enough; but when you add the racial 
situation to this, it is almost intolerable. 30 


Kenneth C. Clark, "The Negro in Turmoil," in Eli 
Ginsberg, ed.. The Negro Challenge to the Business Community 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964), p. 607 • 

Notes From the Academy: Trancript of the American 

Academy Conference on the Negro American," Daedalus (Winter 
1966), pp. 289-290. ’ 
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It is the recognition of this intolerable character of 
racial oppression that leads to the racial oppression 
theory of ghetto rioting and to the conclusion that the 
riots of the sixties are best understood as explosions 
of black discontent directed primarily against the con- 
tinuing existence of racial discrimination in America. 

To what extent does the racial oppression theory 
of ghetto rioting stand up to an objective examination 
based on the facts concerning Negro life in America? 

Answering this question depends on examining the relation- 
ship between changes in white attitudes toward blacks and 
trends in black perceptions of whites as they are condi- 
tioned ^nd mediated by the totality of the black experience 
in America. 

White Attitudes Toward Blacks 

We are fortunate in having unusually complete and 
reliable data on white attitudes toward the Negro. Data 
have been gathered by the National Opinion Research Center 
of the University of Chicago over a 28 year period extend- 
ing from 1942 to 1970 which makes possible the interpreta- 
tion of trends in white feelings and beliefs about Negroes. 31 


3l See Andrew M. Greeley and Paul B. Sheatsley, "Attitudes- 
Toward Racial Integration," Scientific American (December, 
1971), pp. 13-19.' 
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Identical questions were asked in 1942, 1956, 1963, 
and 1970 concerning two issues. One question was "Gener- 
ally speaking, do you think there should be separate 
sections for Negroes in streetcars and buses?" The other 
question was "Do you think white students and Negroes 
should go to the same schools or separate schools?" 

In 1942 on the national level only 44 percent of the 
total population were willing to endorse integration of 
public transportation facilities and in the South this pro-, 
portion dropped to a miniscule 4 percent who expressed a 
willingness to sit next to Negroes on a bus or a train. By 
•1963 this situation had drastically changed so that even 
in the South slightly over 50 percent endorsed integrated 
transportation and nationally almost 80 percent .were in 
favor of what had by now become the law of the land. 32 

By 1970 attitudes toward the integration of public 
transportation facilities had improved to the point where 
it could be said to be no longer a significant issue. By 
1970 the proportion of White Southerners in favor of in- 
tegrated transportation had risen to 67 percent and for 
Northerners to over 90 percent. 33 Greeley and Sheatsley 


3 2 Ibid . , p. 13. 
33 Ibid. , p. 14. 
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in commenting on these statistics note: 

Integrating transportation, then, is no longer 
a significant issue. In retrospect it may well 
be said that the right of blacks to sit where they 
wish is not a very important right, since obtain- 
ing it does not notably improve the welfare of 
black people. From the perspective of 1971 such 
an assertion is certainly correct, but when one 
recalls what the attitudes were in 1942 or even 
in 1956 the change is striking. In less than 
15 years since Martin Luther King's historic 
boycott in Montgomery, Ala. — integrated trans- 
portation has virtually disappeared as an issue. 

Integrated schooling is a more difficult issue. 

But even here where feelings are still high white attitudes 
have dramatically improved. In 1942, even in the North, 
majority sentiment was strongly opposed to school integra- 
tion and in the South only 2 percent favored sending their 
children to school with Negroes. By 1970, the most recent 
year in which the NORC group asked about school integration 
of its national sample, support for integrated schools had 
increased sharply. Now almost half of the Southerners have 
accepted the idea of sending their children to school with 
black children and nationally over 70 percent are in favor. 15 

In other more sensitive areas involving white attitudes 
toward association with blacks, impressive gains have also 


1 * lbld . . p. 13. 
1 5 lb id . , p. 14-. 
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been scored. Using a seven item scale containing questions 
about progressively more intimate areas of the social inter 
action of whites and blacks the NORC investigators were 
able to reach the following conclusions: 

The first six items on the scale (the seven 
items included had to do with integrated 
transportation; integrated parks, restaurants 
and hotels; integrated schools, having a mem- 
ber of the family bring a black friend home 
for dinner; integrated neighborhoods; mixed 
marriages and black intruding where they are 
not wanted,) show a consistent increase in 
support of integration between 1963 and 1970. 

Indeed, on transportation, public facilities, 
schools and having a black guest to dinner, a 
large majority of whites responded favorably. 

Only neighborhood integration and mixed 
marriages still divide white Americans about 
equally. If present trends persist, it seems 
likely that both neighborhood integration and 
racial inter-marriage w-ill be accepted by 60 
percent of the white population at the time 
of the next report by the National Opinion Re- 
search Center in about seven years. 

Along with these improvements during the fifties and 
sixties in the attitudes of the white majority toward the 
black minority, impressive gains were also registered in 
the legal and legislative field toward the goal of abol- 
ishing discrimination and insuring greater equality, of 
opportunity regardless of race. Following the Supreme 
Court's decision of 1954 concerning school desegregation 
a long period of essentially non-violent protest led by 


Ibid. , p. 14 
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predominantly moderate Negro organizations culminated in 
the 1963 March on Washington and in the passage of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. Shortly after, the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 was enacted and blacks could realis- 
tically begin to lay claim to their long denied con- 
stitutional rights for the first time since Reconstruc- 
tion. 


Many blacks, and rightly so, felt a sense of exhilera- 
tion about the progress that was being made in the field 
of civil rights. Negro leaders, especially, Martin 
Luther King, Jr., had provided the kind of direction to the 
civil rights movement that had captured the imagination 
and sympathy of the Nation. Kings felicitous phrase, 

M We shall overcome, " correctly caught the mood of combined 
optimism and determination which characterized black America 
in the early sixties. In an often quoted statement Bayard 
Rustin aptly expressed the feelings of satisfaction of a 
Negro leadership which had accomplished a great deal al- 
though recognizing that much remained to be done: 

The decade spanned by the 1954 Supreme 
Court decision on school desegregation and 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 will undoub t ed- 
ly be recorded as the period in which the 
legal foundations of racism in America were 
destroyed. To be sure, pockets of resistence 
remain; but it would be hard to quarrel with 
the assertion that the elaborate legal struc- 
ture of segregation and discrimination, par- 
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ticularly in relation to public accommo- 
dation, has virtually collapsed. 37 

There is little doubt that the destruction of the 
legal foundations of racism to which Rustin refers would 
have been much more difficult if not impossible without 
the changes in white attitudes which were occuring during 
the' same period. White liberals played an important role 
in the fight against legal racism by contributing money 
to civil rights organizations such as the NAACP , the SCLC, 
and CORE and also by direct participation in voter regis- 
tration^ drives , sit-ins and mass marches. 

By the Spring of 1965, President Johnson, himself, 
despite his Southern white background, had become a 
leading spokesman for Negro rights. In his now famous 
Howard University speech he asserted that the chief goal 
of his administration would be "to help the American Negro 
fulfill the rights which, after the long time of injustice, 
he is finally about to secure;" 38 and "To shatter forever 


3 7 Baya rd Rustin, "From Protest to Politics: The Future 
of the Civil Rights Movement," Coromen t ary (February, 1965), 
p. 25. 

3 8 Lyndon B. Johnson, "To Fullfill these Rights; Remarks 
of the President at Howard University, June 4, 1965, "re- 
printed in Lee Rainwater and William L. Yancey, The Movnihan 
Report and the Politics of Controversy (Cambridge: The 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology Press, 1967), pp. 125- 
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not only the barriers of law and public practice but the 
walls which bound the condition of man by the color of his 
skin .” 35 It is likely that a President of the United States 
would not publicly endorse such sentiments in the form of a 
major policy statement unless he felt that these goals had 
at least the grudging support of the majority of white 
Americans . 

It seems clear, then, that white attitudes toward 
blacks were moving in a direction during the fifties and 
early sixties which favored desegregation and a lessening 
of discrimination and that these attitudes were being 
translated into a comprehensive legislative program de- 
signed to reduce the more obvious manifestations of white 
racism in America. 

In the light of this trend, how can we make sense out 
of a theory which asserts that the black riots of the 
sixties were primarily directed against racial oppression 
in the form of a pervasive discrimination against, and ex- 
ploitation of, blacks? Why is it that just as conditions 
in America were beginning to improve Negroes launched a 
series of attacks against both white-owned property and 
the symbols of white authority in the black slums of the 


Ibid . . p. 131 . 
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urban North and West. The answer to this question depends 
•upon a realistic assessment of the impact that changes in 
white attitudes and the new federal legislative programs 
actually had on the lives of Negroes living in the larger 
urban centers of the Nation. 

The Black Experience and Racial Oppress ion 

The racial oppression of Negroes by whites involves 
several analytically distinct dimensions. At a minimum, 
it is necessary to distinguish individual prejudice or 
hostility toward Negroes from patterns of discrimination 
Which are embedded in the major institutions of American 
society. Individual prejudice concerns the attitudes and 
beliefs which particular whites have concerning blacks. 

Such attitudes may change and become more favorable or 
less favorable over time. As we have seen, white attitudes 
toward Negroes have become more favorable during the recent 
past. 

Institutionalized discrimination, by contrast, refers 
to certain common practices by employers, police depart- 
ments, school authorities, municipal authorities and others, 
the end result of which whatever the motivations or atti- 
tudes of the individuals involved, is to prevent blacks 
from gaining as St. Clair Drake has put it, "the same de- 
gree of access which others have to the attributes needed 
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for rising in the general class system - money, education, 
'contacts, 1 and 'know how.'" 40 Thus, as Carmichael and 
Hamilton have observed, 

Racism is both overt and covert. It takes 
two, closely related forms: individual whites 
acting against individual blacks, and acts by 
the total white community against the black * 0 

community. We call these individual racism and 
institutional racism. The first consists of 
overt acts by individuals, which cause death, 
injury or the violent destruction of property. 

This type can be reached by television cameras; 
it can frequently be observed in the process of 
commission. The second type is less overt, far 
more subtle, less identifiable in terras of 
specific individuals committing the acts. But 
it is no less destructive of human life. The 
second type originates in the operation of es- 
tablished and respected forces in the society, 
and thus receives leas public condemnation than 
the f irs t type . 4 1 

Today institutional racism is predominantly an urban 
problem. The migration of Negroes from the rural South 
to the urban North has been one of the most massive 
population movements in the history of the United States. 
Only 60 years ago, in 1910, 73 percent of the Negro popula 
tion of the United States lived in the South and in the 


*°St. Clair Drake, "The Social and Economic Status 
of the Negro in the United States," Daedalus (Fall. 19651. 
p. 772. 

v 1 S tokely Carmichael and Charles V. Hamilton, Black 
Power : The Politics of Libe ration in America (New York: 
Vintage Books, 1965), p. 4. 
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main were involved in agricultural pursuits. By 1960, 
this situation had completely reversed itself: 73 per- 
cent of the Negro population now lived in urban areas 
and had abandoned farm life for jobs in the city. 1 ' 2 
Even more striking is the fact that only a few very large 
cities accounted for most of the growth in the proportion 
of blacks living in urban areas. By 1966, the Nation's 
twelve largest central cities contained one- third of the 
total Negro population. 4 3 

As blacks have moved into the central cores of the 
large cities, whites have tended to move out into the 
suburban areas which surround the central cities. As a 
result, large areas of the older and less desirable sec- 
tions of the larger cities have become almost entirely in 
habited by Negroes. It should be remembered, of course, 
that earlier immigrant groups such as the Irish, the 
Jews, as well as Italians and Poles also had settled in 
the older sections of the large cities when they first 
arrived in the United States. Black migrants by settling 
in the older urban areas when they first arrived from the 


42 Philip H. Hauser, "Demographic Factors in the In- 
tegration. of the Negro," Daedalus (Fall,. 1965), p. 851, 

4 * Repor t o f the National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders , op . ci t . , p. 243. 
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ruTal South were merely following what had become a tra- 
ditional pattern of urban settlement. What distinguishes 
these black ghettos from the ethnic enclaves formed by 
earlier migrant groups is that Negroes are trapped within 
them simply because they are black. 

A complete description of institutional racism as 
it manifests itself in the ghetto is a more complex under- 
taking that can be attempted here since the racism inherent 
in the operation of the institutions which impinge on the 
lives of Negro ghetto residents is both subtle and covert 
and thus difficult to document. Indeed, the racial 
practices involved often defy precise description and 
their effectiveness in excluding and victimizing Negroes 
depends more upon the fact that a variety of institutional 
sectors interlock creating a seamless web of enforced 
segregation and discrimination than upon the more blatent 
forms of racism involving lynchings, beatings or the burn- 
ing of homes. By turning, instead, to the description 
which blacks, themselves, give of their lives in the urban 
ghetto, some sense of the problems they face can be convey- 
ed sufficient to make clear why many observers feel the 
racial oppression theory provides such a compelling answer 
to the question of why blacks during the sixties took to 
the streets to express their anger and frustration with 
white America. 
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The Grievances of Negroes in the Ghetto 

Every survey of Negro opinion in the ghetto which 
has dealt. with the problems which Negroes face in their 
day-to-day lives has uncovered the same interrelated set 
of grievances. Black ghetto residents .universally com- 
plain about discrimination in general and about discrimina- 
tion in housing, law enforcement, employment and consumer 
practices in particular. 

One of the first systematic sample surveys of Negro 
grievances was conducted in the South Los Angeles Area in 
1965 just after the Los Angeles riot by the Institute of 
Government and Public Affairs of the University -of Californi 
Los Angeles." * In that survey, which constitutes the data 
base for the present study, an analyses was conducted of 
the types and extent of black complaints which might be 
expected to account for riot related attitudes . s 5 

An open-ended question was included in the survey phase 


The results of this survey are contained in Nathan 
Cohen, ed., The Los Angeles Rio ts: A Socio-Psychologl ca 1 
Study (New York: Praeger, 1970). ‘ 

Raymond J. Murphy and James M. Watson, "The Structure 
of Discontent: The Relationship Between Social Structure, 
Grievance, and Riot Support," in Cohen, The Los Angeles 
Riots . Ibid . . Chapter 5, pp . 140-257. 
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of the Los Angeles Riot Study which asked the black re- 
spondents: "What are your biggest gripes or complaints 
about living here?" A tabulation of the answers to this 
question showed that run-down housing, dirty streets and, 
in general, poor neighborhood conditions ranked first as 
the complaint most often voiced. A close second was the 
category of mistreatment by whites including police mal- 
practice ahd discriminatory treatment by the other whites 
with whom Los Angeles Negroes come into contact or, more 
generally, simply bad race relations. These two categories 
of grievance accounted for over 50 percent of the complaints 
recorded by both males and females although men were more 
likely ^o rank mistreatment by whites first and women 
were more likely to consider poor neighborhood conditions 
as the chief problem in the Los Angeles ghetto. 1,6 

Much less frequently mentioned were other kinds of 
problems which have been frequently cited as causes of 
black discontent. The category of unfavorable economic 
conditions including low pay, poverty, unemployment, high 
prices and high rent was mentioned as their most important 
grievance by only 11 percent of the men and 12 percent of 
the women. 11 7 Similarly, lack of public facilities such as 

* * Ibid . . pp. 155-157. 

* 7 Ibid. 
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schools, hospitals, transportation, parks* * and playgrounds 
was cited by only 11 percent of the male respondents and 
only 17 percent of the female respondents . 4 8 

Thus, in Los Angeles just after the 1965 riot, it 
appeared that Negroes were far more concerned about mis- 
treatment by whites and about the ghettoization and 
isolation of their neighborhoods than they were by the 
more strictly economic deprivations associated with the 
lack of employment opportunities or the lack of certain 
facilities . 

On the basis of the Los Angeles data it would seem 
‘fair to conclude that even if blacks were instantly "up- 
graded" into the top jobs the society has to offer and 
had plenty of money in their pockets, it would make little 
difference as far as their grievance level is concerned 
unless these gains were also accompanied by a reduction in 
the level of discrimination and racially based mistreat- 
ment on the part of the larger white society. 

The conclusions based on the Los Angeles data are 
supported by several other studies of Negro opinion. 
Probably the most comprehensive of these, is the 15 City 
Study undertaken by the Survey Research .Center of the 
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University of Michigan for the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorder. *'* 

In the 15 City Study a question was asked concern- 
ing the main cause of the Tiots as perceived by black 
respondents. Although this question asked the respon- 
dents to state their grievances in a different context, 
discrimination and mistreatment by whites again emerged 
as the most important of the various grievances. 

According to the spontaneous responses to the 
question: "What do you think was the main course of these 
disturbances?" almost half (49 percent) of the black sample 
stressed that the riots were caused by the unfair treat- 
ment which whites accord Negroes. 50 Even among those who 
mentioned more specific grievances as the main cause of 
the disturbances, discrimination and white mistreatment re- 
mained a prominant theme in the character of their response. 
As Campbell and Schuman point out, 

Specific grievances often follow (general remarks 
about white discrimination), particularly in the 
fields of employment and housing, but it is worth 


H 8 An gus Campbell and Howard Schuman, Racial Attitudes 
in FI f teen American Cities (Ann Arbor, Michigan: Institute 
for Social Research, 1968). 

5 9 Ibid . , pp. 47-48. 
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noting that they are frequently linked to words 
like 'unjust' and 'unfair* and sometimes mention 
'lack of respect.' The phrases 'want to be 
treated like anyone else* and 'want to be treated 
1 the same as whites’ recur frequently. 51 

In both the Los Angeles Study and the 15 City Study 
a number of questions were asked about the extent and 
seriousness of more specific areas of white discrimination. 
Questions in both studies dealt with the perception and 
experience of white mistreatment toward blacks in the 
fields of police malpractice, job discrimination, housing 
discrimination, discrimination in schools and by stores and 
merchants. Again the findings of both studies are remark- 
ably consistent and reveal that discrimination is per- 
ceived to be a pervasive aspect of life by a large majority 
of the blacks trapped in the ghettos of the large cities. 
Even more important, the findings from both studies clear- 
ly indicate that a substantial minority have themselves 
experienced each of these various forms of discrimination. 

In the Los Angeles Study and the 15 City Study police 
malpractice stands out as the most sensitive area of Negro 
concern. In Los Angeles, no doubt because a riot had just 
occurred which had sensitized the black population to the 
abuses inherent in police operations in the ghetto, over 
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three fourths (80%) of the men and almost two thirds (64%) 
of the women agreed that police insult and lack respect 
for Negroes and the same proportion agreed that the Los 
Angeles police make a common practice of Tousting, frisk- 
ing and searching Negroes unnecessarily. 52 Even questions 
about what might be thought of -as hard core police 
brutality elicited similar responses. Seventy-five per- 
cent of the men and 58 percent of the women claimed that 
using unnecessary force in making arrests as well as beat- 
ing up people in custody happened regularly in their 
community. 53 

Personal experience with these forms of police mal- 
practice was less widespread but even so, 34 percent of 
the male respondents and 13 percent of the female respon- 
dents claimed to have experienced disrespectful or insult- 
ing treatment at the hands of the police and 13 percent of 
the men and 4 percent of the women had experienced the use 
of unnecessary force in the making of an arrest. 5 ** 

These findings indicate that although Negroes in Los 
Angeles experience much less abuse by the police than they 


52 Murphy and Watson, "The Structure of Discontent," 
op . ci t . , Table 14, pp. 164-165. 

53 Ibld. 
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believe exists in the community as a whole, their collec- 
tive definition of the situation prominantly includes 
the belief that the police routinely single out Negroes 
for discriminatory and just plain abusive treatment. As 
one of the respondents in the Los Angeles Study observed: 

If they 8 1 o p a white man, they don T t bother 
him, but a Negro they hope to find dope or pills 
or stolen merchandise. They hope to get ’lucky* 
on a Negro and get him to do or say the wrong 
thing ... On a Sunday afternoon you can't even 
go out for a decent ride unless you are in fear. 

The police are always hiding out trying to sneak 
up on people. You are tense and nervous looking 
for them at all times. Even the children are 
afraid. They start running when they see the 
police because they have heard how the policemen 
beat their fathers and brothers. They have seen 
how they stop them for nothing ... 55 

Another area of major concern to the black community 
is discrimination in housing. In the Los Angeles Study a 
third of the men and a fourth of the women said they had 
personally experienced discriminatory, housing practices. 56 
Even more striking, however, is the fact that 85 percent of 
those who had not personally experienced racial discrimina- 
tion in housing, nevertheless, believed that blacks frequent 
ly fail to obtain good housing because of exclusionary and 


55 Ibid. , p. 166. 

5 * Ibid ♦ , Table 13, p. 161. 
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racist practices. 57 

The 15 City Study also contained questions on black 
perceptions of the extent to which housing discrimination 
is a frequent occurance in the larger cities. Three out 
of four of the black respondents believed that racial 
discrimination in housing was a common occurance in the 
city in which they lived. 58 A more specific question was 
included which asked whether there were ’'many, some, or 
just a few places" in the city in which the respondent 
lived where he believed he "could not rent or buy a house 
because of racial discrimination." Two out' of five agreed 
that there were "many" such places and another 25 percent 
agreed that "some" of the areas of the city in which he 
lived were closed because of racial barriers. 55 Thus, 
slightly more than two thirds of the Negroes living in 
many of the major cities of the nation feel that at least 
some of the residential areas of the cities in which they 
live are closed to them because of race. And as the authors 
of the 15 City Study point out, "It should be noted that 


5 7 Catnpbe 11 and Schuman, Racial Attitudes in Fifteen 
American Cities , op . cit . , Table II-m, p. 23. 
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the question referred directly to the city itself and 
did not ask about the much more highly segregated 
suburban areas." 60 

Job discrimination is perhaps the most widely dis- 
cussed and documented of all the various examples of 
institutional racism that blacks, routinely experience 
in. ghetto areas. Although a great deal of legislative 
effort has been expended in the hopes of eliminating 
racial discrimination in the job market, many of the 
blacks questioned in both Los Angeles and in the 15 City 
Study apparently remain unconvinced that significant 
’progress has been achieved. 

In the 15 City Study 71 percent of the sample agreed 
to the proposition that Negroes "miss out on jobs today 
because of discrimination." 61 Almost a third report 
having themselves "been refused a job because of racial 
discrimination. "* 2 It is not surprising then that half 
of the sample believe either that no progress has been 
achieved in eliminating discrimination in hiring and pro- 
motions or that job discrimination is actually on the in- 
crease . 6 3 


60 Ibid,. 

61 Ibid . . Table Il-k, p. 23. 
6 2 Ibid . 
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In the Los Angeles Study both men and women reported 
that discrimination in hiring was the form of discrimina- 
tion that they most commonly experienced. However, more 
males (54 percent) than females (33 percent) mentioned 
that this had happened to them personally. Another third 
of the males and about half of the females believed the 
racist practices prevailed in Los Angeles as far as ob- 
taining employment was concerned. Thus, better than 5 
out of 6, or over 85 percent had either had personal ex- 
perience with job discrimination or believed it to be still 
a serious problem. 

The final form of discrimination that was asked about 
in both the Los Angeles Riot Study and the 15 City Study 
concerned the exploitation of blacks by white merchants. 

In both Los Angeles and Detroit one of the most striking 
characteristics of riots in those cities was the wide- 
spread burning and looting of commercial establishments. 

In the opinion of both the McCone Commission and the Kerner 
Commission this systematic destruction of white owned 
commercial property reflected the fact that the residents 
of the ghetto believed that they were being exploited by 


$% Murphy and Watson, "The Structure of Discontent," 
op . cit . , p. 160. 
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local merchants. 65 

Data from the Los Angeles and the 15 City Study 
support the contention that ghetto residents feel they 
are a "captive" population who are forced to endure dis- 
criminatory practice at the hands of local merchants. 

In the Los Angeles Study both men and women report al- 
most identical experiences. For both sexes being over- 
charged for food, furniture, etc., and sold inferior 
goods such as rotten meat or spoiled produce are the 
most common sources of complaint. About one third of 
the sample claimed to have "frequently" been victimized 
by such practices, another third to have "sometimes" ex- 
perienced consumer exploitation and the final third stated 
they had "rarely" been subject to discrimination in this 
way. 66 

The results of the 15 City Study concerning the prac- 
tices of ghetto stores and merchants as perceived by 
blacks is very similar to those reported in the Los 
Angeles Study. As in Los Angeles Negroes in the 15 cities 
complain about being overcharged and sold inferior goods. 


6S The Governor *8 Commission on the Los Angeles Riot6, 
Violence in the Ci ty - An^ End or a Beginning (Los Angeles, 

1965)7 PP. 62-63. 

6€ Murphy and Watson, "The Structure of Discontent," 
op . cit ♦ , Table 12, p. 158. 
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A little over half of the blacks reported '‘frequently'* 
or "sometimes” being overcharged and about two out of 
five complained that they were frequently or sometimes 
sold inferior merchandise.* 7 In both studies Negro 
ghetto residents were not nearly as likely to complain 
about disrespectful treatment in neighborhood stores as 
they were about being charged unfair prices or sold poor 
quality goods. This suggests that Negroes are not in- 
discriminate in their complaints and that local merchants 
have learned better than the police have to treat their 
black clientele with at least a modicum of respect. 

Racial Oppression and Rioting 

The urbanization and enforced segregation of the Negro 
population of the United States has created black ghettos 
in the larger cities which are living monuments to the con- 
tinued existence of racial discrimination in America. Al- 
though the legal foundations of racism may have been 
seriously eroded in the decade of 1954 to 1964, de facto 
segregation in the cities increased during this period.* 8 
Although during the same decade white attitudes toward blacks 


67 Carapbell and Schuman, Racial Attitude s in Fifteen 
American Cities , op . cl t . , Table IV-k, p. 45. 

**Karl E. Taeuber and Alma F. Taeuber, Negroes in 
Cities (Chicago: Aldlne. 1965), passim . 
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may have become more favorable. This encouraging trend 
mattered little to the Negro living in the ghetto who 
still had to face the problems of job discrimination, 
housing discrimination, abuse from the police, and the 
indifference of the larger white society. 

Even though the degree of racial oppression experienced 
by the urban Negro had changed almost not at all what had 
changed was the ghetto Negroes willingness passively to 
tolerate oppression. The successes of the Civil Rights 
Movement in the South along with the charisma of Negro 
leaders, such as Martin Luther King, Jr., had all combined 
to create a new mood among the black residents of the big 
city ghettos - a mood of impatience and defiance. 

The findings of both the Los Angeles Riot Study and- 
the 15 City Study reveal that the grievances concerning 
which Negroes in the cities complained the most bitterly 
related more to conditions of life associated with racial 
oppression - police malpractice, segregated housing, job 
discrimination and the unfair practices of local merchants 
- than to strictly economic conditions. Those findings 
make it necessary to at least raise the question of whether 
.the major source of discontent which results in violence 
and in participation in and support for the riots was not 
so much anger about poverty and unemployment but was in- 
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stead anger at the white people who were seen as the 
oppressors . 

The racial oppression theory, thus, provides a clear 
cut alternative to the absolute deprivation theory of 
ghetto rioting. Racial exploitation and the frustrations 
and humiliations engendered by segregation and discrim- 
ination are experienced by every black person who finds 
himself trapped in the ghetto. They are experienced by 
the employed as well as the unemployed; they are experienced 
by Negroes at all income levels and in every occupational 
category. 

Proponents of the racial oppression theory see the 
riots as an explosion of black discontent directed at the 
most obvious and humiliating aspects of white racial in- 
justice. The police, white merchants and passing white 
motorists were attacked because the exploitative practices 
associated with the presence of whites in the black ghettos • 
could no longer be tolerated without an attempt to strike 
back in an effort to secure retribution for past injustices. 
The racial oppression theory, thus, necessitates that we 
take seriously such slogans as "Burn baby burnl" or "Get 
Whiteyl" because these expressions of anti-white sentiment 
must be seen as capturing the essence of what the violence 
meant to. those who participated in it. 
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If the racial oppression theory is t*he correct inter- 
pretation of the meaning of the riots we should expect to 
find that those who favored the riots or who participated 
in the violence were those who were especially sensitive 
to racial oppression because they had personally experienced 
various forms of discrimination. We should also expect that 
support for violence would come principally from those 
who distrusted and felt antagonistic toward whites. Finally 
we would expect that the perception and experience of white 
oppression combined with a dislike for and distrust of 
whites would be that particular mixture of experience and 
.attitude which would be most likely to result in support 
for violence. 

As the Kerner Commission has pointed out, racial in- 
jus tices , even though they have long existed in the most 
extreme form in black ghettos have become the main in- 
gredient in an "explosive mixture" only when they are com- 
bined with other factors which legitimate anti-white atti- 
tudes.** It is only when white racism in its objective 
institutional aspect is combined with a growing conviction 
on the part of blacks that they have been personally victim- 
ized by whites that as the Kerner Commission puts it. 


* * Report of the National Adviso ry Commission on Civil 

Disorders . op . cit. , pp. 203-206. 
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"bitterness and resentment against society in general and 
white society in particular" is likely to result . 1,70 
Blacks have long shown more tolerance for whites than 
whites have for Negroes . 71 If the racial antagonism theory 
of riot participation is correct that period seems to be 
at an end. Blacks have become tired of waiting for the 
white man to change his racist attitudes and practices and 
transform his greater tolerance into meaningful programs 
of reform designed to improve the lot of the black urban 
dweller. 

The Relative Deprivation Theory 

It has often been observed that the most oppressed 
are not the most likely to revolt under conditions of ad- 
versity. Theorists as far removed in political orienta- 
tion and programatic emphasis as Karl Marx and Alexis De 
Tocqueville have stressed the idea that it is from those 
who have already achieved some improvement in their econo- 
mic and social position rather than from the most down- 
trodden and deprived that one expects the most militant 
protest against remaining injustices. De Tocqueville * s 


70 Ibid . , p. 204. 

7l See Gary T. Marx, Protest and Prejudice : A S tudy 
of Relief in the Black Community (New York: Harper and 
Row, 1967), Chapter 7, pp. 168-197. 
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comments apply just as much to the period of the sixties 
as to the reign of Louis XIV: 

It is not always by going from bad to worse 
that a society falls into revolution. It happens 
most often that a people, which has supported 
without complaint, as if they were not felt, the 
most oppressive laws, violently throws them off 
as soon as their weight is lightened. The social 
order destroyed by a revolution is almost always 
better than that which immediately preceded it, 

, and experience shows that the most dangerous 

moment for a bad government is generally that in 
which it sets about reform. Only a great genius 
can save a prince who undertakes to relieve his 
subjects after a long oppression. The evil, 
which was suffered patiently as inevitable, seems 
unendurable as soon as the idea of escaping from 
it is conceived. All the abuses then removed 
seem to throw into greater relief those which re- 
main, so that their feeling is more painful. 
Feudalism at the height of its power had not in- 
spired Frenchman with so much hatred as it did on 
the eve of its disappearing ..., 72 

Although Marx is, perhaps, best known for a theory 
of revolution which stresses the central role of economic 
deprivation, he, nevertheless, recognized the importance 
of relative deprivation as a precondition for revolution: 

The rapid growth of productive capital brings 
about an equally rapid growth of wealth, luxury, 
social wants, social enjoyments. Thus, although 
the enjoyments of the workers have risen, the 
social satisfaction that they give has fallen in 
comparison with the Increased enjoyments of the 
capitalist, which are inaccessible to the worker, 
in comparison .with the state of development of 


72 Alcxis de Tocqueville, L 1 Anclen Re g lme , M.W. 
Patterson, . trans. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1947), p. 
186. 
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society in general. Our desires and pleasures 
spring from society and not by the objects which 
serve for their satisfaction. Because they are 
of a social nature they are of a relative nature. 75 

Building on the insights of Marx and De Tocqueville 
as well as on the work of more contemporary theorists of 
revolution such as Lyford Edwards, George Pettie and 
Crane Brinton 7 " many social scientists have attempted to 
explain the ghetto riots of the sixties by means of the 
concept of relative deprivation. Thomas Pettigrew, Daniel 
Bell, Leonard Broom and Norval Glenn 75 are just a few of 
the many sociologists and political scientists who see 
black discontent as arising during the sixties because 


7 3 Kar 1 Marx and Frederick Engeles, "Wage Labour and 
Capital, 1 ' in Selected Works (Moscow: Foreign Language 
Publishing House, 1955), Vol. I, p. 94. 

?,1 Lyford P. Edwards, The Natural History o f Revolution 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1927). George S. 
Pettee, The Process of Revolution . Studies in Systematic 
Science and Comparative Government . Vol . V (New York: Harper, 
1938), p. 32. Crane Brenton, The Anatomy of Revolution 
(New York: Norton, 1938). 

75 Thotna9 F. Pettigrew, "Social Evaluation Theory: Con- 

vergences and Applications," in David Levine, ed., Nebraska 
Synpos i uib on Mo t i v a t i on (Lincpln, Nebraska: University of 
Nebraska Press, 1967), pp. 241-311. Robin M. Williams, Jr., 
"Social Change and Social Conflict: Race Relations in the 
United States, 1944-1964," Soclo log! cal Inquiry (Winter, 
1965), pp. 15-24. Daniel Bell, "The Negro and Labor 
Unions," in Alan F. Westin, ed.. Freedom Now l (New York: 

Basic Books, 1964), pp. 290-296. Leonard Broom and Norval 
D. Glenn, Transformation of the Negro American . (New York; 
Harper and Row, 1965). 
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there had been just enough improvement in the lives of 
some of the black inhabitants of the urban ghettos to 
raise their hopes for further improvements without, at 
the same time, sufficient progress occuring toward the 
goal of actually satisfying these new-found hopes for a 
fundamental change in the circumstances of Negro life in 
the cities. As Daniel Bell puts it: 

The implicit demand of the Negro community 
today is for special efforts and even special 
treatment in order to win basic social rights. 

It arises for the same reason that De Tocqueville 
noted in all revolutionary movements: Increasing- 

ly radical demands are made not when one’s lot 
goes from bad to worse, but when it goes from bad 
to better. For what may have been formerly accept- 
ed as destined and inevitable now, with the possi- 
bility of improvement in sight, becomes intolerable; 
and the demand for improvement quickens. 76 

The relative deprivation theory assumes that the 
riots are a result of a complex of forces acting to- 
gether to produce discontent and violence. As applied 
to the situation of the black minority in the United 
States the following factors are frequently mentioned 
as necessary although certainly not sufficient conditions 
for the occurance of Negro unrest: (1) A period of ob- 

jective economic growth which results in absolute gains 
for both whites and blacks. (2) These absolute gains 


7i Bell, "The Negro and Labor Unions," o £. cl t . . p. 295 
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inspire heightened levels of aspiration among the more 
advantaged members of the Negro minority because (3) 
such members become increasingly aware of the potential- 
ities available in the social system. (4) Black 
Americans who have achieved some gains, whose aspiration 
levels are high and who are aware of a wide range of 
potential opportunities, are likely to become especially 
sensitive to any inequities which remain in their social 
and economic situation relative to the position of the 
dominant majority: (5) Thus, blacks who have made gains 

and who have high aspirations are more likely to resort 
to violence in the face of continuing inequities and 
frustrations than are Negroes who have made little progress 
and whose aspirations are low. 

Proponents of relative deprivation theory provide 
persuasive evidence in support of the proposition that the 
situation of blacks in urban areas meets these conditions 
which are felt to be condusive to violent protest. 

Absolute Gains 

There is little doubt that the fifties and sixties 
were decades during which the United States entered on a 
period of prosperity unprecedented in the history of the 
Nation. More Americans owned homes than ever before; many 
families now drove two or even three automobiles; gadgetry 
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grew with the expanding economy; color television, dish- 
washers, stereo sound equipment, pushbutton color phones, 
power lawn mowers, etc. became defined as necessities 
rather than luxuries. The story of American affluence is 
too well known to require further comment. 

What is not so well known is that the increasingly 
urbanized black minority was also able to improve its 
socioeconomic standing during the decades beginning with 
World War II. Although, as we have documented earlier, 
many blacks remained desperately poor, a sizeable minority 
were, nevertheless, able to ’'upgrade'* their family incomes 
and their occupational and educational statuses. 

Broom and Glenn summarize the changes which have 
occurred during the past 30 years in the occupational and 
income status of blacks as follows: 

During recent decades there have been improve- 
ments of the greatest consequences in the occupa- 
tional and economic standing of Negro Americans. 
Viewed in absolute terms, these gains are impressive. 
For instance, in 1940 only 8.5 percent of employed 
Negro workers had white-collar or skilled manual 
occupations, whereas by 1960 almost 20 percent were 
employed in such work. The percentage employed as 
laborers and domestic service workers fell from 54 
percent in 1940 to 33 percent in 19*60. Unemployment 
in the non-white labor force fell during this period 
from 16.8 percent to 8.7 percent. .The median wage 
and salary income of gainfully employed nonwhite . 
males rose from $460 in 1939 to $3,023 in 1962. In 
actual buying power, in constant (1962) dollars, the 
Increase was threefold - from ”$995 in 1939 to $3,023 
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in 1962. 77 . 

These improvements in the income and occupational 
status of black Americans reflect the fact that a dra- 
matic change had occurred in the educational achievement 
of Negroes during the same period. Rates of school 
attendance had increased and literacy rates had also 
shown substantial improvements. In 1940 some 11.5 percent 
of the non-white population were illiterate. By I960, the 
illiteracy rate had dropped to 7.5 percent. 78 Improve- 
ments in literacy depend upon improvements in the rate of 
attendance in school by Negro children. In 1900 only 31 
percent of the black children of school age were attending 
school. In 1940, the proportion of black children attend- 
ing school had increased appreciably to 64.4 percent and. 
by 1960 to 78.7 percent, a figure very close to the white 
rate for the same year of 82.2 percent. 79 

As a result of gains in literacy rates and school 
attendance rates, black Americans experienced an improve- 
ment in the median number of years of school attended in 


77 Broom and Glenn, Transformation o £ the Negro 
American , op . cl t . , p. 105. 

7 8 U . S . Department of Labor, The Negroes in the United 
States , op . ci t . , Table 1VB-1, p. 194. 

79 Broom and Glenn, Transformation of the Negro 
American , op . ci-t . , Table 1, p. 82. 
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the United States. Overall, from 1940 to 1960, the 
median number of years of school completed by Negroes 
25 years of age and over jumped from 5.8 in 1940 to 
6.9 in 1950 to 8.2 in 1960 for a 58 percent increase. 80 

If we look more closely’ at the twenty-five to 
twenty-nine year old group of young Negroes, we find 
even more impressive evidence of educational gains in 
recent decades. In 1940, Negroes in this age category 
recorded only a median of 7 years of school completed 
but, by 1960, this figure had been raised to 11 years. 81 
Data for the decade of the sixties continue this favorable 
trend for this crucial age group - crucial because most of 
the Negroes in this category have finished their formal 
education, are forming their families, and are hoping to 
cash in their educational backgrounds in the form of good 
paying jobs. 

Heightened Aspirations 

Improvements in achieved levels of occupation, edu- 
cation and income should be accompanied by heightened 
levels of aspiration and expectation according to relative 
deprivation theory. Although we cannot be sure that 


8 0 Ibid . , p. 84. 
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economic improvement "causes” higher aspiration levels 
among Negroes the evidence does show that black hopes 
for the future have been continuously high during recent 
decades . 

The evidence on Negro aspirations comes from a 
series of public opinion polls conducted during the 
fifties and sixties and from several studies of the 
occupational aspirations of Negro youth. Data from 
both sources show that Negro hopes and aspirations for 
the future are very high both in absolute terms and as 
compared to whites. 

In a 1954 public opinion poll of a representative 
sample of blacks and white Americans the question was 
asked: "On the whole, do you think life will be better 

for you or worse, in the next few years than it is now?" 
Almost two thirds (64 percent) of the Negroes as com- 
pared to only 53 percent of a matched sample of whites 
indicated that life would be better for them in the next 
few years. 82 It is significant that highly educated 
blacks were especially likely to be optimistic about the 


82 See Pettigrew’s reanalysis of data from: Samuel A. 

Stouffer, Communism , Con f ormi ty and Civi 1 Liberties (New 
Yo rk: ‘ Doub leday , 1955^ reported in Thomas F. Pettigrew, 

A Profile of the Negro American (Princeton, New Jersey: 
Van Nostrand, 1964); pp. 184-186. 
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future. Among blacks with only a grammar school educa- 
tion, 58 percent were optimistic. By contrast, 72 per- 
cent of the Negroes with a high school education and 78 
percent of those with some college were optimistic about 
their futures . 8 3 

A national sample of Negroes polled, in 1963 for News- 
week also uncovered evidence of high levels of black as- 
piration and expectation. Questions were asked in the 
Newsweek poll about a number of areas of immediate concern 
to Negroes. Regardless of the topic, black respondents 
expressed high hopes for future improvements: 67 percent 
thought their wages and salaries would increase during the 
next five years; 64 percent expected improvements in their 
work situation during the same time period; and 62 percent 
believed that they would live in better housing in five 
years time. 11 * 

Results of the Newsweek poll indicated that as well 
as improvements in the material conditions of life, Negroes 
in 1963 were also counting on advances in the area of race 
relations. Almost three quarters (73 percent) of the sam- 
ple felt white attitudes toward Negroes would improve dur- 


8 3 Ibid. 

8 '’William Brink and Louis Harris, The Negro Revolution 
in America . (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1964), p. 238. 
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ing the next five years. 85 Consistent with this expec- 
tation they also expressed the belief that a decline in 
discrimination would be the main reason why improvements 
would occur in job and housing opportunities. 

Studies of the occupational aspirations of Negro 
youth provide additional evidence that blacks have un- 
usually high expectations for improvements in their per- 
sonal life situation. For example, Antonovsky and Lerner, 
in a study of matched samples of lower class Negro and 
white high school students found that Negro students, 
despite their working class backgrounds, overwhelmingly 
stressed white collar and professional positions as their 
first choice for a job future. When asked, "What kind of 
work do you expect to do when you grow up?" 72 percent 
of the Negro boys as opposed to only 54 percent of the 
white male students indicated that they expected to work 
in professional or semi-professional occupations. 86 Even 
when the students were asked what they realistically ex- 
pected to be doing in the future, a large gap in aspira- 
tion level remained between Negroes and whites. Better 


8 5 Ibid . , p. 136. 

B6 Aaron Antonovsky and Melvin J. Lerner, "Occupational 
Aspirations of Lower Class Negro and White Youth," Social 
Problens -(Fall, 1959), pp. 132-138.' 
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than two out of five (45 percent) of the black males 
realistically expected in 10 years time to have pro- 
fessional or semi-professional jobs as opposed to only 
25 percent of the white male students. 87 Similar re- 
sults were obtained for the female students; although 
the overall aspiration levels were lower, the gap 
between black and white aspiration levels were also 
pronounced. 

Other more recent studies are consistent with 
Antonovsky and Lerner's findings. Gottlieb and Campbell 
in a study of a large sample of black and white male 
high school students as well as a sample of 3,602 Negro 
and white unemployed Job Corp trainees, found that both 
the black' high school students and the black Job Corp 
trainees placed great emphasis on their desire for white 
collar and especially professional positions as compared 
to the whites in each of the two samples. Over three- 
quarters of the black high school students and less than 
two- thirds of the white students expressed a preference 
for clean high status white collar work such as profession 
al, managerial, sales and clerical positions. Whites ex- 
pressed much more interest in the skilled trades than the 
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blacks did; 27 percent of the whites as oppossed to only 
12 percent of the blacks indicated a desire to go into 
skilled blue collar jobs. 88 

The results for the Job Corp trainees were similar. 
Despite the fact that both black and white trainees were 
at the time unemployed high school dropouts, Gottlieb 
and Campbell report that: 


Upon entrance into the Job Corp, blacks expressed 
a greater desire for training in white collar areas, 
such as data processing, clerical, sales and general 
office centered work; white Caucasians showed a 
greater initial interest in training related to 
machinery and cons truction . 8 8 


Awareness of Potentialities 

The third assumption made by relative deprivation 
theorists is that since Negroes are more affluent than 
previously and have higher aspirations for material 
success, they will become more and more aware of the 
potentialities that the social system has to offer. 

Again evidence from public opinion polls as well as from 
other sources can be cited in support of this contention. 


88 David Gottlieb and Jay Campbell, Jr., "Winners and 
Losers in the Race for the Good Life: A Comparison of 
Blacks and Whites," in Norval D. Glenn and Charles M. 
Bonjean, eds.. Blacks in the United States (San Francisco 
Chandler, 1969), pp. 70-71. 
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Gary Marx’s study of Negro opinion for the Anti- 
Defamation League shows that despite the prevailing; 
stereotype of the uneducated, illiterate Negro, 61 per- 
cent of his sample read at least one general circulation 
newspaper everyday. In addition, he found that an even 
larger percentage (78 percent) of the Negroes interviewed 
indicated that they were daily, readers of the Negro news- 
papers which function as organs of expression for the 
various black communities across the Nation. Marx also 
found high levels of magazine reading among his respon- 
dents. Fifty-seven percent of the sample read one or more 
general magazines regularly and 62 percent read one or 
more Negro magazines regularly. 80 

Like most Americans Negroes are avid television 
watchers. Data collected for the National Riot Commission 
indicate that 86 percent of Negro families watch television 
between 5 and 7 p.m. 81 Census Bureau data indicate that 
87.7 percent of nonwhite household owned at least one 
television set in 1967. 82 


80 Marx, Protest and Prejudice . op . ci t . , Table 44, 
p. 73. 

,l Report of the National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders, o£. cit . , p. 376. 
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These high levels of newspaper, magazine and tele- 
vision consumption all lead to the inescapable conclu- 
sion that many Negroes are "tuned-in" to what the society 
has to offer. If this is so, Negroes who are aware of 
the generalized middle class style of life depicted in 
television and illustrated in magazines may very well 
begin to compare their own situation with what they see 
and read. 

Sensitivity to Inequities 

We turn now to the fourth assumption which relative 
deprivation theorists make concerning the causes of 
black unrest in the sixties. Can we support the proposition 
that absolute gains in the material conditions of Negro 
life coupled with an awareness of further possibilities 
and a desire to exploit these possibilities leads to an. 
increased sensitivity to and frustration with the remaining 
inequities which exist between blacks and whites in the 
United States? 

Certainly, serious inequities remain between blacks 
and whites in America today. Although Negroes have made 
gains in absolute terms, these gains have done little to 
erase the gap between the material standard of living 
enjoyed by blacks as compared to whites: 
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1. Negro life expectancy at birth has increased 
dramatically but, nevertheless, a black in- 
fant born in 1960 can be expected to live 
seven years less than a white infant born in 
the same year. 9 3 

2* Negro infant mortality rates have improved 

but white rates have improved also, thus the 
Infant mortality rate for blacks in 1960 re- 
mained almost twice as high as for whites. * * * * * * * 9 ' 1 

3. More Negroes are homeowners than ever before; 
the proportion of ho me ownership among Negroes 
increased from 25 percent in 1940 to 38 per- 
cent in 1960. Among whites, however, the pro- 
portion also increased: from 45 percent in 
1940 to 64 percent in 1960. Thus, in 1960 the 
gap in homeownership rates by race was greater 
than it was in 1940. 95 

4. Even in urban areas, where Negro housing is 
• better on the average than it is in rural 

areas, the percentage of Negroes occupying 
substandard housing was four tiroes larger than 
it was for whites (28 percent versus 7 percent 
in 1960), despite the fact that the quality of 
the Negro housing in urban areas improved 
greatly from 1950 to I960. 96 


93 U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of 

the United States (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government PrTnt- 

ing Office, 1963), Table 63, p. 59. 

9,, Karl E. Taeubcr and Alma F. Taeuber, "The Negro 
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9 5 Ibid . , pp. 137-138. 
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5. Negro median family income increased from 
$2,179 in 1947 to $3,330 in 1962 but white 
median family income also increased, moving 
from $4,262 in 1947 to $6,237 in 1962. Thus, 
the income gap between blacks and whites was 
just as great in 1962 as it was in 1947. 97 

Sensitivity, frustration and anger among blacks 
does not automatically flow simply from the existence of 
inequities such as those listed above according to relative 
deprivation theory. Frustration and anger with discrimina- 
tion depends on an awareness of opportunity coupled with 
a determination to exploit these opportunities. The 
awareness of opportunity and the will to exploit it, in 
turn, depends on having already achieved something. 

Studies of Negro attitudes which have investigated the 
structural correlates of civil rights militancy have found 
that the assumption that militancy depends on having made 
progress is indeed correct. 

The most comprehensive body of data collected to date 
concerning Negro attitudes toward the civil rights move- 
ment is contained in Gary Marx's study of the social 
determinants of civil rights militancy. 90 Marx defines 
the Negro militant as ’’one who actively opposes discrimina- 
tion and segregation" and who "feels barriers now exist 


97 Broom and Glenn, Transformation o f the Negro 
American .. op . ci t . , Figure 2, p. 117. 
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which keep Negroes from getting ahead, and is impatient 
With the speed of social change." 99 

Marx finds that militancy, as he defines it, is 
related to factors associated with a heightened awareness 
of opportunity and a more elevated social position within 
the black community. Marx's data show that the militant 
as opposed to the more moderate or conservative blacks 
are more likely to be Northern born, raised in large cities, 
younger, better educated and employed in higher status 
occupations with annual incomes of $4,000 or more. 100 
Not only are the militants more likely to be socially 
privileged but they are also more likely to belong to or- 
ganizations, to socialize with friends, to vote and to 
regularly read newspapers and magazines. 101 The militants- 
are thus much more likely to be socially aware and socially 
involved and are in a position to be acutely aware of what 
they are being denied because of the continued existence 
of discrimination and racism in America. As Marx points 
out: 

Militancy is not an ideosyncra tic state of mind. 
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Rather it most often occurs among persons whose 
location in society is conclusive to developing 
aspirations for a better life. Thus, lack of 
exposure to Southern values (or conversely, ex- 
posure to non-Southern values), social privilege, 
and access to the message of protest through 
actual and symbolic social participation all in- 
dependently and powerfully affect militancy. 102 


Aspirations and Rioting 

Economic prosperity coupled with the increasing 
urbanization of the Negro population in the United States 
has created a "new urban black man” according to the 
relative deprivation perspective on urban violence. This 
new urban black man is younger, better educated and more 
involved with the values of white middle class society 
than were his rural Southern forebearers. He is militant 
about his rights because he knows more about what those 
rights involve and more about the reasons why they con- 
tinue to be denied. He is prone to violence not because 
he rejects American society and the success values of that 
society but because he aspires to join fully into American 
society on his own terms as a black man. 

The new urban black man is a man in the middle. He 
stands between a rural Southern black heritage which 
emphasized submissiveness and accommodation to white author 
ity and a modern achievement oriented individualistic 
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Ibid . , p ; 76 . 
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society which asks him to aggressively pursue his own 
self interest. He is not fully integrated into either 
world. He is never allowed to forget that he is black 
with all the implications of inferiority that that 
racial status implies but he rejects this implication. 

He is told that he should strive for the welfare of his 
family and his race through individual achievement based 
on hard work and self-sacrifice but his every attempt to 
do so is blocked by racial barriers. 

Many blacks, then, find themselves in an untenable 
position. A gap has been structurally created between 
their aspirations for personal success and the level of 
achievement which .it is objectively possible for them to 
realistically attain. The new urban black man is thus in 
the middle in a double sense: he stands halfway between 

the old and the new in cultural terms, and he stands half- 
way in economic terms. As Masotti and Bowen have observed 
this middle status can be considered a particularly danger 
ous status if it is seen from the perspective of relative 
deprivation theory. 

From the viewpoint of social peace, according to 
this hypothesis, it is neither the wholly down- 
trodden - who have no aspirations - nor the very 
well off - who can satisfy theirs - who represent 
a threat. It is the man in the middle who is 
dangerous. •• • The reason why Black Americans 
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riot is because there has been just enough 
improvement in their condition to generate 
hopes, expectations, or aspirations beyond 
the capacity of the system to meet them. 103 


The Problem 

The major purpose of this study is to test the 
validity of each of the three theories of urban 
violence which have been described in this chapter. 
Evidence has been presented which makes each theory 
appear to be at the very least a plausible explanation 
of urban violence and yet it is clear that a choice 
must be made among these three theories or that they 
must be integrated or meshed with each other at some 
higher level of conceptual abstraction. 

Neither a choice nor a new synthesis can be made 
on the basis of the evidence presented so far. What has 
been accomplished has been an essentially descriptive 
task. We have been able to show that there exists in 
every Negro ghetto a large underclass of desperately 
poor and under-privileged blacks. We have been able to 
demonstrate the fact that a third to a half of the 
residents of the ghetto perceive themselves to be 
seriously mistreated by whites because of racial discrim- 


1 0 3 Bowen and Masotti, "Theoretical Approaches," 
op . cl t . , p. 24 . 
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ination. Finally, we have shown that there exists for 
many blacks a large gap between their aspirations and 
their present achievements. These descriptions of ob- 
jective conditions, merely suggest answers, but do not 
provide evidence as to who participated in the violence 
or .favored violent protest/* 

Each of the three theories makes different pre- 
dictions about riot involvement and support. Some of 
these predictions contradict one another, some compliment 
each other. For example, absolute deprivation theory and 
relative' deprivation make opposite predictions about the 
relationship between social status and riot involvement: 
absolute deprivation theory predicts that unskilled, under- 
employed or unemployed Negroes will report themselves more 
active in and favorable to riots than will more advantaged 
Negroes who are employed in semi-skilled, skilled or white 
collar jobs. Relative deprivation theory predicts just 
the opposite relationship between economic status and 
riot involvement - the more advantaged will be more favor- 
able and active than the less advantaged. 

Racial oppression theory, by contrast, can be seen 
as complimenting either absolute or relative deprivation 
theory or. both. An acute consciousness of racial oppression 
can be conceptualized as a subjective variable which inter- ' 
venes between structural factors such as occupation or 
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education on the one hand and outcome variables such as 
riot participation or support on the other hand. Racial 
oppression theory may thus specify under what conditions 
lower class status may lead to violence; it may also 
specify under what conditions relative deprivation results 
in violent outcomes. It may also turn out that having 
experienced racial oppression is the only factor which ex- 
plains an individuals propensity to violence. 

In order to examine these various hypotheses concern- 
ing urban black violence, both singly and in combination 
with each other, data will be presented in the remaining 
chapters of this report which bear on the question of who 
participated in the 1965 South Los Angeles Riot and who 
attitudenly were the most favorable to that riot. Chapter 
2 provides the methodology of the study and is concerned 
with the operational definition of the major dependent 
variables with which this study is concerned. Chapters 3, 

4 and 5 respectively test each of the three theories which 
we have outlined. Chapter 6 provides a review of the study 
and an evaluation of the theory and methods used and 
suggestions for future research. 


CHAPTER II 


SAMPLE AND METHODS 

The empirical data on which this study is based were 
obtained through postriot interviews of a survey sample 
designed to represent the black population of the riot 
area in Los Angeles, California. This chapter describes 
the sample design, outlines the interview and coding pro- 
cedures, develops operational definitions of the key de- • 
pendent variables and discusses the methods of analysis 
used to test propositions concerning riot support. 

Sample Design 

The universe from which the sample for the present 
investigation was drawn constitutes all the black residents, 
15 years or older, who resided in the largest Negro ghetto 
area in Los Angeles in 1965. For the purposes of drawing 
a sample, the boundaries of this Negro residential area 
were considered to be identical with the boundaries which 
acting Governor Glenn Anderson used when he designated the 
South Los Angeles area as a Curfew Zone during the August 
1965 riot. The Curfew Zone was so designated because most 
of the rioting which took place occured. within its confines 
and it thus became necessary to cordon off this area for 
the purpose of maintaining police surveillance and riot 
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control. 

The Curfew Area is not really a geographical entity 
but a loose assemblage of contiguous neighborhoods with 
a population in excess of 300,000, 80 percent of which 
is Negro. It covers a vast geographical area. The area 
cordoned off includes 46.5 square miles constituting a 
zone of Negro inhabitation about one and one half times 
the area of the island of Manhatten. 1 

In order to draw a probability sample which would be 
representative of the Negro population of the Curfew Zone 
the help of the United States Census Bureau was obtained. 
The Census Bureau provided a complete list of all the 
households in the Curfew Area based on records compiled 
during the 1960 Census. The names and addresses included 
in the sample were selected by a simple random procedure 
from the Census Bureaus lists. 

Instructions were given to each interviewer as to 
whom he should interview at each address in order to 
assure that age and sex quotas based on the age and sex 
ratios which had obtained at the time of the 1960 ' 


For a more complete description of the demographic 
characteristics of the Curfew Zone, see Nathan E. Cohen, 
"The Context of the Curfew Area," in Nathan E, Cohen, ed. , 
The Los Angeles Riots : A So cio-Psycho logical Study (New 
York: Praeger, 1970), pp. 41-80. 
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Census were fulfilled. If a person of the proper age or 
sex could not be located at a particular address a new 
replacement address was drawn from the original lists. 

The same replacement procedure was used in those cases 
where Census lists were out of date because new express- 
way construction or new commercial construction had re- 
placed residential structures. By following this sampling 
and interviewing procedure a sample of 468 usable inter- 
views with black Curfew Zone residents was obtained. 

Interview Procedure 

Interviewing in a Negro ghetto area immediately after 
a major riot presents certain special problems. An atmos- ' 
phere of fear and suspicion pervaded the Curfew Area after 
the riot. Many people on the research team and in the 
black community felt that it would be unwise or impossible 
to send interviewers into Negro areas to ask questions about 
the riot. It was felt that black respondents would be 
nervous about being accused of criminal activity in 
connection with the riot and that it would be hard to per- 
suade them that any information which they might give to 
an interviewer would not be immediately turned over to the 
police. As a result, it seemed entirely possible that the 
refusal rate among the respondents in our sample would 
have been so high as to have made a sample survey study 
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of Negro opinion in the Curfew Area completely out of the 
question. 

These fears about lack of cooperation from Negro 
Curfew Zone residents proved groundless. The refusal 
rate was less than eight percent and reports from the 
interviewers indicated that the respondents were eager to 
talk about their feelings and impressions concerning the 
riot. The impression of the survey team was that despite 
the extreme length of the interview schedule (it often 
took more than two hours to complete) respondents were 
grateful to be given the opportunity to "tell it like it 
is" about what had happened during the riot. 

Part of the success of the interview phase of the 
study was due to several precautions which were taken to 
make the interviewing procedure less threatening to the 
respondents. These precautions involved (1) guaranteeing 
anonymity to respondents and (2) employing indigenous 
black interviewers. 

It .was deemed essential to convince the respondents 
that the information about the riot they provided to the 
interviewer would remain completely confidential. As a 
result interviewers were instructed to inform each re- 
spondent that his answers to the questions asked him would 
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be kept strictly anonymous. In order to make this claim 
in good faith a "no call-back" policy was instituted in- 
volving destroying the name and address of the respondent 
once the interview was completed. In this way the re- 
spondent was shielded from ,poss ib le incrimination and 
his trust in the anonymity of the survey. was assured since 
no one on the survey team nor any one else could match any 
given interview schedule with any particular respondent. 

The other way in which an attempt was made to deal 
with the anxiety that respondents might have felt about 
being interviewed in the context of the riot involved the 
use of local, unemployed, black residents as interviewers. 
Although none of these . indigenous residents had had any 
previous professional experience working as interviewers 
and thus needed considerable training in survey and inter- 
view procedure, the expense and time invested in their 
training seemed more than worthwhile in order to achieve 
the necessary rapport with respondents. 

With the cooperation of a local settlement house 
thirty-eight persons were chosen for interview training. 
After a period of three weeks of instruction in survey 
•methods, eleven of the original thirty-eight remained to 
• constitute the core group of black interviewers who 
stayed with the project until the interviewing was com- 
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pleted. 

Training consisted of classroom instruction in stan- 
dard topics concerning proper interview procedures as well 
as field practice using the interview schedule itself. 

Trainees were instructed in the techniques involved in es- 
tablishing rapport, handling respondents questions, making 
non-directive probes and the avoidance of bias in the 
manner of asking questions. In order to get field ex- 
perience and in order to gain a greater familiarity with 
the interview schedule each trainee was asked to interview 
at least one person he knew well and to bring this com- 
pleted interview back to class for discussion and Teview. 

Once the interviewers were in the field a survey 
supervisor checked each interview schedule as it came in* 
looking for evidence of bias and checking to make sure 
that every interview schedule had been properly completed. 

Considering the emotionally charged nature of the issues 
involved, the interviewing, itself, went very smoothly. 

A great deal of credit must be given to the interview ers, 
themselves, for the success of the project. As a group, 
they proved themselves to be exceptionally conscientious 
and dedicated to the task of obtaining objective and valid 
data. 

I 
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Coding Procedures 

Two types of questions were included in the interview 
schedule: (1) a number of fixed response closed-ended 

questions and (2) a number of much more open-ended 
questions which asked the respondents to state in their 
own words their opinions or to describe their experiences 
as they had occurred. 

The coding of the fixed response questions was done 
by a team of U.C.L.A. undergraduate students hired for 
the purpose. Each student was assigned about 100 inter- 
views which became his exclusive responsibility. A check 
on the reliability of the closed-ended coding yielded a 
reliability coefficient of .98, indicating a very small 
margin of error was achieved. 

Open-ended coding, involving as it did the use of in- 
dependent judgement on the part of the coder, presented 
greater problems of insuring reliability. In these cases, 
three coders were used and each independently interpreted 
the meaning of the responses according to previously 
developed coding categories. Despite the difficulty of 
the task, when the consistency of the three coders ratings 
was compared it was found that in no case was the coefficient • 
of reliability less than .93. In those cases where- the 
coders disagreed, the coding supervisor was asked to make 
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the final decision. 

Measures of the Dependent Variables 

The design of this study involves testing theories 
which predict variations in the degree of involvement 
in urban riots among individual ghetto residents. In- 
volvement in riots as a dependent variable was measured 
in two ways: first, an attempt was made to assess the 
degree to which the respondent, himself, was. active in 
the riot; second, several questions were asked in order 
to measure the degree to which the respondent approved 
or disapproved of the riot. 

Activity 

In order to measure the degree to which respondents 
in the sample were active in the riot two questions con- 
cerning riot participation were included in the interview 
guide. The more direct of these questions simply asked 
the respondent, "We are not interested in the details of 
what you actually did, but just generally, would you say 
that you were: very active, somewhat active, or not at 
all active?" The other less direct question asked the 
respondent whether or not he had personally witnessed 
such events as shooting, stones being thrown, looting of 
stores, stores being burned, and crowds of people. 
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A dichotomous measure of activity was • cons tructed 
by classifying respondents as active if they reported 
themselves to be "very active" or "somewhat active" and 
as not active if they reported themselves to be "not at 
all active." Thus, activity, as operationally defined in 
this study, is entirely based on the single item .which 
asks for a self-report of the respondents 1 participation 
in the riot. 

Clearly, we cannot have complete assurance that the 
self-reported activity item is valid unless it can be 
supported by other measures of riot activity. It was for 
this reason that the less direct activity question was 
asked concerning the events the respondent had personally 
witnessed. This question was asked much later in the 
interview than was the self-reported activity item and 
was intended to be used as a check on the validity of the 
latter. 

The results of correlating the two measures of act- 
ivity are reassuring. Those who rate themselves as active 
are more likely to report having seen stones thrown, stores 
burned and looted, and crowds than are those who claimed 
to have been inactive. For example, 44 percent of those 
calling themselves "very or somewhat active" saw shooting 
while only 16 percent of those who said they were "not 
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active” saw shooting; 54 percent of the self-reported 
"active” saw stones being thrown as contrasted to 25 
percent of the self-reported "inactive.” Results for 
the other items concerning events witnessed showed 
similar magnitudes of difference between the self-reported 
active and inactive. 

A further check on the validity of the self-reported 
activity measure was made possible because in addition 
to the random sample employed in this study a sample of 
arrested persons was also interviewed with the same schedule 
and was asked the same questions about their activity in 
the riot. A comparison of the random sample of Curfew 
Zone residents with the arrestees that were interviewed 
should constitute a check on the validity of the self- 
participation measure of activity. Even if some of the 
arrestees were innocent of all involvement in the riot,, 
it is a fair presumption that the arrestees as a group 
were more involved and participated more than the Curfew 
Zone sample who were selected by random procedures to 
represent the general population of the entire Los Angeles 
ghetto area. 

The comparison of the Curfew Zone sample with the 
arrestee sample lends further support to the self-reported 
activity measure of participation. Of most importance is 
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the fact that 62 percent of the arrestees, as opposed to 
22 percent of the Curfew Zone respondents, reported that 
they were either "very” or "somewhat" active. It should 
also be pointed out that the items concerning events 
witnessed indicate large differences between the arrestees 

t 

and the random sample. Whereas only 20 percent of the Cur- 
few Zone sample saw shooting, close to half of the arrestees 
(48 percent) reported seeing shooting. Even larger differences 
resulted from comparisons on some of the other items. For 
example, 29 percent of the Curfew Zone sample reported 
seeing stones thrown as contrasted to 67 percent of the 
arrestees. 

Favorabili ty 

The term "riot favorability" as used in this report 
designates the extent to which respondents approved or 
disapproved of the riot. Since the degree of approval 
which a person may feel about such a complex event as a 
riot is made up of many, sometimes contradictory, components, 
it was decided that the best way to tap the favorability 
dimension was by means of a series of open-ended questions. 

Three items were designed to assess, the degree of 
attitudinal support among the persons interviewed. The 
first of these asked: "Some people, supported the riot - 
revolt - insurrection and others were against it. (The 
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interviewer was instructed to use whatever term the 
respondent himself spontaneously chose.) What were the 
main differences between the kinds of people who support- 
ed it and the kinds of people who were against it?'* The 
second item asked more directly about the respondents 1 own 
personal feeling about the riot. It asked respondents to 
state: "What did you like about what was going on and 
what did ypu dislike about what was going on?" Finally, 
the third item asked for the most direct expression of 
personal feeling of any of the three questions. It asked: 

"Now that the riot-revolt- insurrection is over, how do you 
feel about what happened?" 

Each of the three questions was coded in accordance 
with the same set of standard instructions. Coders were 
asked to rank individual responses in terms of both the 
content of the remarks made and the degree of affect that 
accompanied them on a five point scale ranging from "very 
unfavorable" through "neutral or ambivalent" to "very un- 
favorable." For example, if someone said he liked every- 
thing about the riot except that not enough stores. .had been burn 
ed, he was coded "very favorable." If the respondent said 
the riot had set the Negro back 100 years and that he de- 
plored the burning and shooting, he was assigned to the 
"very unfavorable" category- 
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For codes involving riot favorability where coders 
were required to make judgements concerning degree of 
affect (i.e., the direction and degree of feeling implicit 
in the response) the procedure described above involving 
independent ratings by three coders was used. In the 
case of the three favorability items a coefficient of 
consistency among the three coders of .95 or better was 
achieved. 

Since each of the three questions designed to measure' 
"riot favorability" were strongly and positively related 
to each other, they have been combined into an index of 
overall riot favorability. Numeric scores were assigned 
to each of the response categories so that a total score 
could be calculated for each individual by simply summing 
his scores on each of the individual items. The five 
categories of response were assigned the following values: 

4 for "very favorable," 3 for "somewhat favorable," 2 for 
"ambivalent or neutral," 1 for "somewhat unfavorable" and 
0 for "very unfavorable." The resulting distribution of 
total scores ranging from 0 to 12 was dichotomized, for 
the purposes of the present study at the median. Respon- 
dents whose total score added to six or above were classi- 
fied as "favorable;" respondents considered "unfavorable" 
were those whose scores added to five or below. 
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Methods of Analysis 

Propositions derived from the absolute deprivation, 
racial oppression and relative deprivation theories of 
ghetto violence will be tested against data concerning 
riot participation and support in the subsequent chapters 
of this study. Each of these theories makes specific 
predictions about relationships which should exist be- 
tween theoretically specified independent variables and 
the dependent variables of participation in and favorability 
to the riot. 

In order to test propositions about the conditions 
under which riot participation and support can be expected 
to occur the data contained in this study will be presented 
in the form of contingency tables. A comparison of the 
size of the percentage differences of the dependent 
variables across categories of the independent variables 
will be the main method used in the analysis of the data. 
Both the size of the differences observed and the con- 
sistency of the direction in which these differences vary 
will be taken into account. 

As an aid in judging the statistical significance 
of the size of observed percentage differences the chi 
square test will be employed. The chi square test is an 
appropriate statistic to use in this study because most 
of the variables. employed in the analysis reach only the . 
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categorical or nominal level of measurement and because 
the respondents in the sample were chosen by random 
methods , thus meeting the chi square assumptions of ran- 
dom sampling and independence of observations J No 
specified level for the acceptance or rejection of the 
null hypothesis will be employed because we will con- 
sider consistency of direction, and degree of association 
between variables to be just as or more important than 
the statistical significance of the percentage differences 
alone. 

In addition to the size and direction of percentage 
differences we shall also be concerned with the strength 
of the relationship or the degree of association between 
variables. In order to measure the degree of association 
between any two particular variables we will use the gamma 
coefficient of association developed by Leo Goodman and 
William Kruskal. 2 Gamma as a measure of association 
ranges from -1 to 1 and indicates how much more probable 
a like order is than an unlike order. Values of gamma 
close to 1 represent a high positive association, and values 
close to -1 a high negative association. 


2 Leo A. Goodman and William H. Kruskal, "Measures of 
Association for Cross classifications," Journal of the 
American Statistical Association (December, 1954), pp. 
732-764. • 




CHAPTER III 


ABSOLUTE DEPRIVATION AND RIOT SUPPORT 

Many Negroes who live in the larger cities of the 
United States are trapped in a cycle of poverty and des- 
pair forming an underclass or lower-class within the 
larger black community who have not benefited from the 
nations continued economic prosperity. They constitute 
the bottom one-fifth of all Negroes, socioeconomically; 
they live in the most dilapidated slum areas and are 
frequently referred to as the "hard-core disadvantaged. •• 

It is this black underclass — the most objectively dis- 
advantaged members of the black community — who, it is 
often claimed, struck out against the oppressive circum- 
stances of their daily lives through participation in the 
nass urban riots of the sixties. This is the perspective 
which we have labeled "the absolute deprivation theory" 
of ghetto rioting and which sees the riots, fundamentally, 
as a revolt against poverty and economic exploitation by 
the urban black lower-class-. 

Another possible interpretation contradicts the 
lower-class revolt hypothesis. Participation in or 
approval of violent mass action is only one of the possible 
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reactions which can occur in the face of economic im- 
poverishment. Past research has shown that the most 
impoverished members of the black community do not 
ordinarily participate in militant protest activities 
but, instead, attempt to escape from the enormity of 
their problems by exhibiting attitudes of indifference, 
apathy and withdrawal . 1 Drug addiction, crime, individual 
violence directed against one’s fellow slum dweller — 
these are the forms of "protest" most often characteristic 
of poverty area residents. Concerted political action 
initiated and led by the poor, whether violent or non- 
violent, rarely occurs in the confines of the black ghetto. 

Nevertheless, the ghetto riots of the sixties may 
be an exception to the generalization that the black poor 
are normally apathetic or withdrawn in the face of in- 
justice. It is possible that an atmosphere of crisis 
among the black poor replaced apathy with militancy. This 
atmosphere of crisis could have been precipitated by dis- 


*For a particularly fine statement of how the immense 
problems of poor black people inhibit their ability to func- 
tion effectively in the broader social context see Kenneth 
B. Clark, Dark Ghetto , (New York: Harper and Row, 1965), 
Chapter iv, pp , 81-110. A concise review of a number of 
studies concerning lower-class attitudes and values may be 
found in: Joseph A. Kahl, The American Class Structure 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1957), pp. 210-215. 
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appointment at the considerably lessened impact of the 
Civil Rights Movement as it travelled north and by the 
failure of anti-poverty programs organized by such agencies 
of the federal government as the Office of Economic 
Opportunity to significantly alter the conditions of life 
of the majority of ghetto blacks. 2 As both Lipset and 
Komhauser have observed, it is precisely in times of 
crisis that the normally quiescent lower-classes can be 
mobilized to participate in social movements that challenge 
the legitimacy of existing institutional arrangements. 3 * * * 

Deprivation and Rioting 

We turn now to the data drawn from the Los Angeles 
Riot Study which allows for an empirical test of the ab- 
solute deprivation hypothesis in the context of the 1965 
Los Angeles Riot. In order to test the proposition that 
less advantaged lower-class Negroes were more supportive 
of violence and more active in the riot than were more ad- 


2 See Daniel P. Moynihan, Maximum Feasib le Misunder - 
standing (New York: Free Press, 1969) for an analysis of 
how and why community action poverty programs raised ex- 
pectations among the black poor for social reform but 
were unable to fulfill these expectations. 

3 See Seymour Martin Lipset, Political Man (New York: 

Doubleday, 1963), p. 116 and William Komhauser, The 

Politics of Mass Society (New York: Free Press, 1961), 

p . 64 • 
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vantaged working or middle-class Negroes, riot attitudes 
and behavior will be related to four measures of socio- 
economic status. 

These four measures of status include the respondent’s 
level of educational attainment, his occupational status, 
his employment status and the extent to which his home was 
judged to be dilapidated or deteriorated. For the purpose 
of this study, deprivation as an individual attribute is 
operationally defined as ranking at or near the bottom of 
the educational or occupational hierarchies as being un- 
employed or living in poor or run-down housing or some 
combination of these four. 

Education ana Riot Support 

Educational attainment is usually considered the 
single most reliable and valid measure of an individuals 
position in the status hierarchy of the black community. 

As Drake and Cayton have pointed out, Negroes rate educa- 
tion more heavily than either occupation or income in the 
assessment of social status. 11 

The importance of education to Negroes is explained 
by the fact that education has been the most important 


% St. Clair Drake and Horace R. Cayton, Black Metropolis 
A S tudy of Negro Life in £ Northern City (New York: Harper 
and Row), Vol. II, pp. 515-516. 
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avenue of upward mobility for the Negro. The most pros- 
perous members of the Negro middle class have tradition- 
ally achieved occupational success in those professional 
categories which require considerable educational prepara- 
tion. 5 

It seems reasonable that the more education a Negro 
has attained the more likely he is to believe that he can 
be successful in pursuing his private ambitions. One might 
expect that it would be the better educated segment of the 
black community who would oppose violence and refuse to 
participate in the riots and, conversely, it would be the 
poorly educated who would both approve of and participate 
in the riots. 

As Table 3.1 indicates, the data contradict this ex- 
pectation. Negroes with less than a high school education 
are not more likely to report themselves active in the 
riot. Better educated Negroes, even those with some college, 
are, if anything, slightly more likely to report partici- 
pation. 


5 lb 1 d . , p. 526. Drake and Cayton describe the prestige 
of the Negro upper-class as based on education, professional, 
status, and style of life, rather than income. 
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TABLE 3.1 


PERCENT ACTIVE 

IN 

AND FAVORABLE TO THE 

RIOT BY 

EDUCATION 

ACTiVITY AND 


YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 

APPROVAL 


8 or less 

9 to 11 

12 

13 or more 

Self-reported 






Activity* 






Active 


20Z 

18X 

24Z 

24 X 

Not Active 


80 

82 

76 

76 

• 


100X 

100Z 

100Z 

100X 

(N) 


(65) 

• (107) 

(168) 

(102) 

b 

Favorability 






Approving 


31Z 

40Z 

47Z 

49Z 

Disapproving 


69 

60 

53 

51 


100Z 

100Z 

100Z 

100Z 

(N) 


(67) 

(99) 

(150) 

(100) 

(a) Y - 0.08 

x 2 

- 1.97 3df 

p - N.S. 



(b) Y - 0.17 

X 2 

- 6.26 3df 

p - N.S. 




*In order to simplify tabular presentation, all 
cases involving a failure to respond to a question have 
been excluded from the analysis. Thus, throughout this 
study the reader will note variations in nonresponse on 
particular items in the interview guide. 


The observed relationship between education and 
favorability to the riot shows even more clearly that 
poorly educated blacks are less likely to support violent 
protest than are the educationally more advantaged. Al- 
though the differences among educational groups are not 
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statistically significant it is worth noting that only 
three out of every ten of the black respondents with 
eight or fewer years of education favored the riot as 
compared to almost half of those with a high school 
education or better. 

Occupation and Riot Support 

Because of the highly constricted range of occupa- 
tional opportunities available to Negroes as compared to 
whites it seemed advisable to group the respondents in 
our sample into only three occupational categories. These 
categories include: (1) the unskilled day laborers and 
service workers who perform the most menial tasks, (2) 
semiskilled and skilled blue collar workers, most of whom 
in our sample are factory operatives, and (3) the white 
collar clerical and sales workers who were combined with 
the very few semi-professionals and professionals who 
appeared in the sample. 6 

We would expect, based on the absolute deprivation 
model, that the unskilled laborers and service workers 
would be the most active in the riot and the most favorable, 


6 Only 21 semiprof essionals and one professional 
appeared in the sample. These 22 respondents make-up leas 

than one-fifth (18 percent) of the group which we have 
classified as white collar. 
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the blue collar workers less so, and the white collar 
workers the least favorable to violence and the least 
active. It is among those Negroes who have unskilled and 
service jobs that the greatest economic deprivation and 
insecurity occurs. It is this group more than any other 
whd constitute an "underclass" within the Negro community 
and who typically exhibit all of the social pathologies 
normally associated with being black and lower-class. 

Among unskilled lower-class Negroes disorganized family 
life, crime and delinquincy are prevalent. It is the 
lower-class Negro who is seen as prone to violence and who 
is often pictured as likely to react to the problems of 
being black and poor in an affluent white society by means 
of a raw physical attack on those who torment him. 7 . 


7 Vander Zandcn, for example, observes: "Socioeconomic 
class plays a crucial role in influencing patterns of re- 
action to [white] dominance. Tendencies toward the direct 
expression of aggression among Negroes are probably most 
prevalent in the lower class. The large amount of social 
and family disorganization among lower-class Negroes en- 
courage an explosive resolution of intense hostile impulses. 
Not only do [lower-class Negro] children sec considerable 
violence within their communities and families, but they 
are also the object of the violent behavior of their parents 
and immediate associates." (James W. Vander Zanden; American 
Minority Relations: The Sociology of Race and Ethnic Groups 
(New York: Ronald Press, 1963), pp. 385-386. 
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By contrast, the growing group of clerical, public 
service and professional workers who make-up the black 
middle-class have almost universally been described as 
having an overriding concern with the maintenance of a 
front of respectability and decorum. In order to be 
accepted by the larger white society as something more 
than merely a Negro, the middle-class black must differ- 
entiate his behavior as sharply as possible from the anti- 
social behavior that is conventionally attributed to the 
Negro lower-class. 8 Thus, according to the absolute 
deprivation perspective the Negro white-collar middle- 
class should condemn violence and refuse to participate 
in it because their occupations provide them with enough 
economic security to encourage a desire for full integra- 
tion into white society. 

In Table 3.2 our two measures of riot support are 
related to the occupational level of the respondents. 

Table 3.2 shows that, contrary to what the absolute de- 
privation model of ghetto violence might have led us to 
expect, it is the unskilled lower-class black who is the 


According to Drake and Cay ton: ”... the middle class 
is marked off from the lower class by a pattern of behavior 
expressed in stable family and associat ional relationships, 
in great concern with 'front* and 'respectability,' and in 
a drive for 'getting ahead.'" (Drake and Cayton, Black 
Metropolis, o£. cit . . p. 526). 
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TABLE 3.2 

PERCENT ACTIVE IN AND FAVORABLE TO THE RIOT BY OCCUPATION 


ACTIVITY AND 


OCCUPATIONAL 

LEVEL 

APPROVAL 

Unskilled 

Blue Collar 

White Collar 

Self-reported 

Activity* 




Active 

16Z 

21% . 

3i% 

Not Active 

84 

79 

69 


100% 

100% 

100% 

00 

(132) 

(129) 

(120) 

Favorabilityk 




Approving 

41% 

46% 

48% 

Disapproving 

59 

54 

52 


lOOX 

100% 

100% 

(N) 

(127) 

(122) 

(109) 


(a) 

Y - 

0,28 

x 2 - 8.28 

2d f p < .02 

(b) 

Y - 

0.09 

X 2 - 1.18 

2df p - N.S. 


least likely to report himself active in* the riot. By 
contrast, the white collar and professional workers who 
might have been expected to report themselves the least 
active in the riot report themselves to be almost twice 
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as active as the unskilled laborers or service workers. 

The data pertaining to the relationship between 
favorability to the riot and occupational level contain- 
ed in Table 3.2 indicate that occupational level is al- 
most totally unrelated to attitudinal support for the 
riot. It is clear, however, that low occupational status 
does not result in greater favorability to violence. In 
fact, although the differences are too small to be 
statistically significant, what little in the way of a 
trend does appear in the data indicates that unskilled 
lower-class blacks are slightly less approving of the riot 
than are the more advantaged blue collar or white collar 
workers . 

Employment Status and Riot Support 

If the absolute deprivation theory of urban violence 
is a valid explanation of the basic causes of individual 
participation in the riots, then employment status should 
be an especially powerful predictor of riot participation 
and support. The unemployed black is at the bottom of 
the scale of occupational deprivation. Although many blacks 
may have become resigned to being able to obtain only the 
most menial and poorly paid unskilled laboring and service 
positions, it is much harder to resign oneself to being 
totally without work of any kind. In the United States 
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steady employment is generally recognized as an essential 

prerequisite for self-respect and for a minimum level of 

participation in the life of the society. As Daniel 

Moynihan has observed: 

The principal measure of progress toward 
equality [for the Negro] will be that of 
employment. It Is the primary source of 
individual or group identity. In America 
what you do is what you are: to do nothing 

is lo be little. The equations are implac- 
able and blunt, and ruthlessly public. 

For the Negro American it is already, 
the master problem. It is the measure of 
white bona f ides . It is the measure of 
Negro competence, and also of the compe- 
tence of American society. Most important- 
ly, the linkage between problems of employ- 
ment and the range of social pathology 
that afflicts the Negro community is un- 
mistakable. Employment not only controls 
the present for the Negro American; but, 
in a most profound way; it is creating the 
future as well . 3 

From the absolute deprivation perspective, then, 
the black unemployed who have little to lose from vio- 
lence and destruction should be the main participants 
in and supporters of the Watts riot. It is, particu- 
larly, the unemployed who have little to lose from riot- 
ing and destruction because they have been cut off from 
and abandoned by the larger society. They have been 


’Daniel Moynihan, "Employment, Income, and the Or- 
deal of the Negro Family," Daedalus (Fall, 1965), pp. 746- 
747. 
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denied the most important instrumentality that American 
society provides for the achievement of its most central 
values: a decent home, a secure family, and occupational 
success. 


TABLE 3.3 

PERCENT ACTIVE IN AND FAVORABLE TO THE RIOT BY EMPLOYMENT 

STATUS 


ACTIVITY AND 
APPROVAL 

EMPLOYMENT 

Unemployed 

STATUS 

Employed 

Self-reported Activity 0 

* 


Active 

30% 

23% 

Not Active 

70 

6 7 


100% 

100% 

(N) 

(128) 

(244) 

Fayorabili ty b 



Approving 

45% 

46% 

Disapproving 

55 

54 


100% 

100% 

(N) 

(123) 

(228) 


(a) 

Y - 

I 

o 

h* 

x l - 1.9i 

ldf p -N.S. 

(b) 

Y - 

0.02 

X* - 0.01 

ldf p « N.S. 


Despite the fact that Negro unemployment is clearly 
a crucial problem of the greatest importance and in the 
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inner city ghettos black unemployment rates have con- 
sistently been at or near disaster levels during the 
period of the riots, our data for Los Angeles show that 
employment status is of little significance in pre- 
dicting riot support and involvement. Considering the 
stress that has been placed on joblessness as a source 
of 'Negro discontent and alienation from white society. 
Table 3.3 offers very little support for the contention 
that blacks riot because they lack employment. 

The data indicate, instead, that the unemployed as 
compared to the currently employed are only very 'slight- 
ly more likely to report themselves active in the riot 
and, as far as expressing sympathy or support is concern- 
ed, the unemployed and the employed are almost equally 
likely to be favorable to the rioters and to the idea of 
violent protest. Thus, with respect to both of our 
measures of. riot involvement we find that the deprivations 
and frustrations associated with being out of work do not 
appear to translate themselves disproportionately into 
attitudes or actions favoring violent protest,. 

Housing and Riot Support 

The final socioeconomic status variable to be re- 
lated to our two measures of riot involvement is a 


i 
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measure of the condition of the housing in which the 
respondents in our sample lived at the time of the in- 
terview. In addition to the three more traditional 
measures of socioeconomic status just discussed, 
housing condition was employed in order to capture the 
life style dimension of status related deprivation in 
the Los Angeles black community. 

Because of segregation in housing and the operation 
of the dual housing market, Negroes are often confined to 
the oldest and most physically deteriorated sections of 
the central cities. To the extent that Negroes are 
forced .to inhabit overcrowded and seriously deteriorated 
slum dwellings, they are deprived in the most absolute 
and concrete terms. As Kenneth Clark has pointed out: 

Housing is no abstract social and political 
problem, but an extension of a man’s person- 
ality. If the Negro has to identify with a 
rat-infested tenement, his sense of personal 
inadequacy and inferiority, already aggravated 
by job discrimination and other forms of humil- 
iation, is reinforced by the physical reality 
around him. If his home is clean and decent 
and even in some way beautiful, his sense of 
self is stronger. A house is a concrete sym- 
bol of what the person is worth. 10 


10 Kenneth B. Clark, Dark Ghetto , op . ci t . , pp. 32- 

33. 
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The effects of poor housing go beyond even the ad- 
verse consequences for self-image and self-respect men- 
tioned by Clark. They have even a more immediate and 
direct impact on the lives of Negroes. As is well known, 
deteriorated housing is also unsafe housing. Badly 
lighted hallways and unstable stairs increase the probability* 
of home accidents. Poorly equipped kitchens and old un- 
safe wiring result in frequent electrical fires. Digest- 
ive diseases result from inadequate food storage facilities 
and toilet facilities. Overcrowded and poorly ventilated 
or heated sleeping quarters cause high rates of respira- 
tory and other infectious disease. Rats, cockroaches and 
other vermin are the slum dwellers constant companions, 
sleeping or waking . 11 

If despiration with serious inadequacies in the mate- 
rial conditions of life can lead a people to revolt, then 
the poor quality of the housing occupied by many Negroes 
should certainly contribute to such a sense of despiration. 

We should expect, therefore, to find in our data a strik- 
ing relationship between the quality of the housing occupied 


1 Daniel M. Wilner and Rosabelle Price Walkley, "Effects 
of Housing on Health and Performance," in R.J. Duhl, cd.. The . 
Urban Cond i t ion (New York: Basic Books, 1963), pp. 215-223. 
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TABLE 3.4 


PERCENT ACTIVE IN AND 

FAVORABLE TO THE 
OF HOME 

RIOT BY 

CONDITION 

ACTIVITY AND 

CONDITION OF 

HOME 

APPROVAL 

Poor 

Fair 

Good 

Self-reported Activity 

a 



Active 

20% 

26% 

17% 

Not Active 

80 

74 

83 


100% 

100% 

100% 

(N) 

(51) 

(176) 

(199) 

b 

Favorability 




Approving 

44% 

46% 

40% 

Disapproving 

56 

54 

60 


100% 

100Z 

100% 

(N) 

(48) 

(169) 

(184) 


(a) Y ■ 0.15 X 2 " 4« 12 2df P " N#S * 

(b) Y —0.09 X 2 * 1*53 2df P “ N * s * 


by our respondents and their willingness 
or to support the riot in Watts. • Blacks 
most deteriorated housing should be more 
violent protest than Negroes who live in 
and better quality housing. 


to be active in 
who live in the 
likely to support 
more desirable 
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Neither the result of cross tabulating riot activity 
with our measure of housing quality nor the result of 
cross tabulating riot favorability with housing quality 
supports this expectation. An examination of Table 3,4 
shows that for both measures of riot support, the con- 
dition of the home in which the respondent lives is un- 
related to his degree of involvement in or support for 
the riot. The 12 percent of the total sample who lived 
in the poorest, most dilapidated homes, at the time of 
the riot, showed themselves no more willing to support 
violent protest than were the Negroes, in our sample, 
who occupied better maintained and better quali.ty housing. 

Summary and Conclus i on 

In considering the impact of material and status 
related deprivation on black, riot related attitudes and 
behavior, we have seen that none of the three standard 
measures of individual socioeconomic level that we employed 
are related to riot support in the way that the absolute 
deprivation theory of riot causation would have led us to 
expect. Poorly educated, unskilled or unemployed blacks 
are not more likely to have participated in the Los Angeles 
riot than are more advantaged Negroes. It is also the case 
that the socioeconomically deprived are no more likely to 
favor or support the riot, attitudinally , than are the 

\ 
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better educated, more highly skilled .or steadily employed 
Negroes . 

Further, the relationships we have found between 
self-reported activity in the riot and socioeconomic 
level tend to indicate that it is actually the more ad - 
vantaged Negro , at least in terms of occupational attain- 
ment, who is more likely to have participated in the riot, 
Negroes with white collar or professional positions were 
much more likely to report that they had participated in 
the riot than were blacks with blue collar or unskilled 
jobs. Blacks with blue collar, factory operative level 
jobs were more likely to have participated than were those 
with only unskilled or service level occupations. Little 
relationship was found between either level of education- 
al attainment and riot participation or employment status 
and riot participation. 

Our results for the favorability dimension of riot 
involvement also indicate that the more advantaged, 
socioeconomically, are more willing to endorse the methods 
and goals of the riot as well as the actions of its black 
participants. In this case, it is the level of education- 
al attainment of the respondents which correlates with 
riot favorability. Blacks who have gone to college for 
at least a year are the most approving of the riot; blacks 
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with only a grammar school education are the least 
approving; those with at least some high school edu- 
cation or who have completed high school are inter- 
mediate in giving support to violent protest. Neither 
occupational skill level nor employment status were 
found to be related to giving approval to the riot. 

Even the most direct measure of absolute material 
deprivation which we included in the interview schedule 
— that relating to the quality of the housing in which 

our respondents lived at the time of the riot was 

found to be unrelated to riot support. Living in run- 
•down, sub-standard housing did not appear to predispose 
our respondents to violence either by means of active 
participation in the riot or by means of giving verbal 
support to the riot or its participants. 

Overall, our data provide no support, whatsoever, 
for the absolute ' deprivation or “underclass" theory of 
urban violence. Our findings, instead, favor the con- 
clusion that the Watts riot was an outburst of anger 
and destruction whose supporters and participants were 
drawn from all of the socioeconomic strata to be found 
in the South Los Angeles black community, 

If the riot represented an outcry of rage and des- 
pair at the way in which Negroes must lead their lives 
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in the cities, then this despair, our data indicates, 
did not derive, exclusively, from the economic and 
physical conditions of their lives. Instead, other 
factors must have been involved in the Los Angeles 
riot to cause an explosion of black anger of such 
magnitude. One such complex of factors which goes 
beyond merely the physical degradation of slum life 
to capture the more social and psychological aspects 
of the black experience is the area of discrimination 
as it is experienced by the Negro in Los Angeles. We 
turn, in Chapter IV, to the impact that grievances con- 
cerning discrimination by the police, merchants, land- 
lords and employers has on black attitudes toward and 
involvement in violent protest. 
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RACIAL OPPRESSION AND RIOT SUPPORT 

The major purpose of this chapter is to investi- 
gate the role of white racism and discrimination in 
creating support for and participation in the Los 
Angeles riot. In the last chapter we found that de- 
spite the existence of considerable poverty, deterior- 
ated housing and widespread unemployment in the South 
Los Angeles ghetto, these conditions did not seem to 
be directly involved as motives for participation in 
the riot. In this chapter we will attempt to assess 
the validity of a perspective which offers a clear- 
cut alternative to viewing black discontent as simply 
a function of absolute deprivation. 

The racial oppression theory of ghetto rioting 
sees the humiliations involved in having had direct 
experience with discriminatory treatment as the most 
important causal mechanism leading to the involvement 
of blacks in the riots. The claim made by proponents 
of this theory is that the riots are the product of 
rage and anger at white society, a rage and anger 
which results from the constant experience of dis- 
criminatory treatment at the hands of whites rather 
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than from the degradation of grinding poverty or eco- 
nomic insecurity. 

Pis crimination and Racial Oppres sion 

In order to test the hypothesis that support for 
the Los Angeles riot came principally from those Negroes 
who had personally experienced discrimination, we asked 
a variety of questions about discriminatory practices 
known to be of concern to the black residents of South 
Los Angeles. Three major areas of racial oppression 
were dealt with in the interview schedule. 

The first area dealt with what might be called 
generalized institutional discrimination. A set of 
questions was asked about experiences which our re- 
spondents might have had concerning discrimination in 
jobs and housing, by landlords and the local schools, 
and in the provision of municipal services such as 
garbage collection, welfare programs, parks and fire 
protection. 

Our measure of discrimination experience is based 
on specific questions covering each of these eight types 
of institutional discrimination. 1 If a person claimed 

1 For the wording of the original questions, see 
the Appendix, p. 250, question 20. 
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to have experienced discrimination in any of these areas, 
he received a score of 2. If he had only heard of the 
existence of such practices, he received a score of 1. 
Finally, if he claimed neither to have heard of nor to 
have experienced discrimination in any one particular 
area, his response was scored as 0. For each individual 
the scores obtained on each of the eight items were add- 
ed together to yield a total score, with a theoretical 
range from 0 to 16. The distribution of scores which 
resulted was then dichotomized at the median, yielding 
two categories (high and low) of discrimination exper- 
ience. 2 

The second area of discrimination about which we 
asked related to respondents perceptions of the business 
practices of South Los Angeles ghetto merchants. We 
asked questions about a number of situations in which 
the black consumers in our sample might have experienced 
discrimination. We inquired about Negro consumers being 


2 Each of the three additive scores dealing with 
discrimination experience is dichotomized at the median 
rather than the mean. This procedure was followed in 
order to maximize variation in each variable by avoid- 
ing skewed distributions that depart strongly from 
50:50. For the rationale behind using the median as 
the cutting point for ordinal scales see James A. Davis, 
Elementary Survey Analysis (Englewood Cliffs, New Jer- 
sey: Prentice-Hall, 1971), pp. 25-29. ^ 
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sold inferior goods such as rotten meat or spoiled 
produce and about being overcharged for everyday 
staples which might be bought elsewhere, outside the 
ghetto, for considerably less money. Questions 
were also asked about unfair credit arrangements and 
the arbitrary repossession of goods, two common 
practices which frequently occur in ghetto areas. 
Finally, we asked about problems which respondents 
might have had in connection with cashing paychecks 
or welfare checks and whether or not they had been 
insulted or treated disrespectfully in stores because 
of their race. 3 

A summary score was constructed to measure the 
extent of consumer discontent with local merchants. 
Scores were assigned depending on whether the respon- 
dent claimed that he had often, sometimes or never 
encountered the particular discriminatory business 
practice in question. Respondents indicating "often'’ 
for a particular item were scored 2; those indicating 
"some times’* were scored 1; and those who claimed to 
have "never" encountered that form of discrimination 


3 See Appendix, p.247 , question 7 for the questions 
dealing with consumer discontent. 
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against black consumers were scored 0. Again a summary 
score for each individual was constructed and the re- 
sulting distribution for the entire sample was dichoto- 
mized at the median. 1 ' 

The third and last area of experience with racial 
oppression and discrimination which we covered in the 
interviews dealt with the particularly sensitive area 
of the behavior of the police as perceived by the black 
residents of South Los Angeles. Once again we asked as 
broad a range of questions as possible. Questions about 
the experiences of blacks with the police included the 
following six types of police malpractice: showing lack 
of respect or using insulting language, rousting or 
frisking simply as a means of harrasment, stopping and 
searching cars unnecessarily, using unnecessary force in 
making arrests, beating-up people in custody and search- 
ing homes, unnecessarily . * 5 

A summary score was developed for police mal- 
practice experience by asking respondents about the 


''See footnote 2, supra . 

5 Sce the Appendix, p. 250, question 20, for 
the wording of the questions concerning police mal- . 
practice. 
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degree to which they had been personally involved in 
these various forms of discriminatory police action. 
Five degrees of involvement were distinguished and 
scores were assigned to each level of involvement as 
follows: happened to me * 4, happened to someone you 

know ■ 3, saw it happen = 2, think it happens to peo- 
ple in your neighborhood « 1, doesn't think it happens 
* 0. Adding together scores for each of the six police 
malpractice items yielded an array of scores ranging 
from a high of 24 to a low of 0. The resulting dis- 
tribution of scores was dichotomized at the median, 
creating two groups categorized as "high’ 1 and "low" 
with respect to the degree and intensity of police mal- 
practice experienced. 6 

•Since the preliminary descriptive findings for 
each of the three measures of discrimination experience 
have already been summarized in Chapter I, we can now 
proceed to analyze the relationship between riot 
support and the extent and depth of experience with 
discrimination and racial oppression. 7 If Negroes.. 


*See footnote 2, supra . 

7 See supra , pp. 27-35. 
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riot because of having experienced racial oppression, 
then each of our three measures of discrimination ex- 
perience should be positively related to riot involve- 
ment and support. 

Discrimination Experience and Riot Involvement 

As was noted in Chapter I, institutionalized dis- 
crimination in employment, housing and in the provision 
of various municipal services ranks high on the list of 
grievances expressed by Negroes in Los Angeles and in 
the fifteen cities surveyed for the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders. 8 Table 4.1 shows the re- 
lationship between the summary score we have constructed 
to capture these various aspects of discrimination ex- 
perience and our two measures of support for the riot. 

We find that there is a strong and positive re- 
lationship between the degree of discrimination that 
our respondents report having experienced and the 
probability that they will give attitudinal support 
to the riot. Those who rank high on the amount of dis- 
crimination they have experienced are significantly 
more likely to approve of the riot than are those who 


‘ Supra , pp. 32-34. 
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TABLE 4.1 

PERCENT ACTIVE IN AND FAVORABLE TO THE RIOT BY 
DISCRIMINATION EXPERIENCE 


ACTIVITY AND 
APPROVAL 

INSTITUTIONAL 

Low 

DEGREE OF 

DISCRIMINATION EXPERIENCED 
High 

Self-repor ted 
Activi ty a 



Active 

20% 

25% 

Not Active 

80 

75 


100% 

100% 

(N) 

(200) 

(205) 

Favorabili ty^ 



Approvin g 

30% 

54% 

Disapproving 

70 

46 


100Z 

100X 

OO 

(181) 

(198) 


(a) y - 0.15 X 2 - 1.12 ldf p « NS 

(b) y - 0.46 x 2 " 20.80 ldf p<.001 

have experienced lesser amounts of discrimination. Only 
a third of those who have had relatively little personal 
experience with the most common forms of institutionalized 
racial oppression are willing to give verbal support to 
the riot. By contrast, slightly more than half of those 
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who have had a greater amount of contact with institu- 
tional discrimination in their personal lives indicate 
that they approve of the riot and are sympathetic to 
the rioters. 

Although these findings concerning attitudinal 
support for the riot are consistent with the expecta- 
tion that support for violent protest flows from 
actual experience with racial oppression, the ob- 
served relationship between self-reported activity and 
discrimination is not consistent with this expectation. 
Apparently, having been victimized by discriminatory 
practices in the various areas covered by our overall 
measure of institutional discrimination was not 
sufficient to motivate actual participation in the 
Watts riot although it was sufficient to produce a 
generalized reaction of favorability toward violence. 
Among those v/ho report that they have had numerous 
encounters with discriminatory practices, 25 percent 
claim to have been active in the riot; among those who 
report that they have had relatively little experience 
with discriminatory practices, 20 percent indicate 
that they participated in the violence. The size of 
this difference is too small to indicate that there 
exists a significant relationship between experienced 
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discrimination and riot activity. 

Consumer Discontent and Riot Involvement 

One of the most publicized aspects of the Watts 
riot was the extensive burning and looting of retail 
stores. More than 400 commercial buildings were 
damaged and over 200 were totally des troyed. * Almost 
without exception the stores that were attacked were 
white-owned although they were located well within the 
ghetto and served a predominantly Negro clientle. 

Black owned businesses were, in the main, spared. 
Schools, libraries, churches and public buildings were 
also spared. 1 0 

The selective nature of the burning and looting 
seems to indicate that white merchants were the prime 
target of the violence. The fact that white owned 
liquor stores, clothing stores, local markets and 
appliance stores were main targets of attack suggests 
that the rioters looted and burned only those business 
establishments which they perceived to be unfair to or 


*The Governor* s Commission on the Los Angeles 
Riots, Violence in the City - An End or a_ Beginning 
(Los Angeles, 1965), p. 23. 


1 0 Ibid . , p. 24. 
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exploitative of Negro consumers. 

Small scale business enterprises such as these 
ax*e especially prone to employ merchandising methods 
which tend to exploit the poor, black consumer. Most 
ghetto merchants do not have the capital and cannot 
borrow the capital to buy merchandise in large quanti- 
ties. As a result, they find it difficult to compete 
with large volume chain stores on an equal basis and 
must resort to selling inferior merchandise at exorbi- 
tant prices in order to stay in business. 11 

Regardless of the fact that doing business in 
ghetto areas poses special problems for the merchant 
and that objectively there may be little that he can 
do, himself, to correct unjust practices whose end re- 


ll David Caplovitz, who was one of the first to 
study the unethical practices of credit merchants in low- 
income areas, also has emphasized that retail merchants 
in the ghetto face unique problems. As Caplovitz points 
out in the 1967 edition of his book The Poor Pay More : 

*'1 think it is a mistake to see the credit merchant only 
as a nefarious exploiter of the poor. A more thorough 
analysis than I undertook in this book would have examined 
the economic constraints that operate on these men. In 
some respects the local merchants charge more for the 
simple reason it costs them more to operate. I am not 
thinking only of the fact that being small businessmen, 
they cannot buy in bulk the way the chain stores and large 
department stores can. In addition, these merchants fre- 
quently have to pay more for the money they borrow and 
the insurance they need .... [David Caplovitz, The Boor 
Pay More (New York: The Free Press ,' 1967) , p. xxv.) 
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suit is the exploitation of Negro consumers, blacks see 
themselves as the captive targets of the white store 
owners who do business in slum areas. Over two- thirds 
of our sample claimed to have personally experienced 
exploitative practices by local merchants which indi- 
cates that relatively few Negroes are able to escape 
contact with this form of institutional discrimination. 12 

Given the magnitude of the destruction of commer- 
cial property in South Los Angeles during the riot and 
the high degree of discontent with local merchants which 
this destruction reflects, we would expect that our Con- 
sumer Discontent Index should be strongly, and positively 
related to our measures of riot activity and support. 

Table 4.2 shows that this expectation is confirmed 
by the data. Those who score high in consumer dis- 
content show themselves to be significantly more active 
in the riot and also significantly more supportive of 
the riot in an attitudinal sense. It should be noted 


l2 For a study which attempts to verify objectively 
that merchants in the South Los Angeles area routinely 
charge inflated prices and employee unfair credit 
practices see: Fredrick D. Sturdwant and Walter T. Wil- 
helm, "Poverty, Minorities, and Consumer Exploitation," 
Social Science Quar terly (December, 1968), pp. 643-650. 
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TABLE 4.2 

PERCENT ACTIVE IN AND FAVORABLE TO THE RIOT BY 
CONSUMER DISCONTENT 


ACTIVITY AND 

DEGREE OF CONSUMER DISCONTENT 

APPROVAL 

Low 

High 

Self-reported 

Activity 



Active 

14% 

28% 

Not Active 

86 

72 


100% 

100% 

(N) 

(182) 

(217) • 

Favorabili ty^ 



Approving 

35% 

50% 

Disapprbving 

65 

50 

100% 

100Z 


(164) 

(211) 


(a) y “ 0-40 X 2 “ 10.30 ldf p < .01 

(b) Y - 0.31 X 2 " 8 * 38 ldf P < - 01 


that the strength of the relationship between the degree 
of exploitation our respondents report having exper- 
ienced and their activity in the riot argues for con- 
sumer discontent being a major contributing factor to 
riot involvement. Those scoring high on the Consumer 
Discontent Index are exactly twice as likely to report 
that they had been active in the riot as are those 


. » -.-<5 
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whose scores are low. 

Police Malpractice and Riot Involvement 

In addition to retail stores, the other main 
target of attack during the Watts riot was the police. 
In Los Angeles the riot began because of resentment 
arising from the way in which an ordinary drunken 
driving arrest was handled . 13 The Detroit riot began 
when police moved in to close an after hours drinking 
spot . 1 ' 1 Most of the other major riots grew out of 
similar situations involving what otherwise would be 
considered unexceptional police conduct . 15 

In Los Angeles, as elsewhere, the lines of cleav- 
age between the police and the black community had be- 
come sharply drawn. Relations between the Los Angeles 
Police Department and the South Los Angeles black 
community had become extraordinarily tense just before 
the riot. Charges of police brutality and discrimina- 


1 3 The Governor’s Commission on the Los Angeles 
Riots, Violence in the City - An End or a Beginning? 

. pp. 10-11. " 

Report o f the Nat l onal Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders TNew York: Bantam, 1968), p. 120. 


15 Ibid. 
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tion in the area of law enforcement were cons tantly 
being made by civil rights leaders and ordinary 
citizens. The nature of the testimony heard by the 
Governor’s Commission of the Los Angeles Riots illus- 
trates how serious and deep-seated the feelings of 
hostility toward the police- had become: 

The conduct of law enforcement agencies, 

, most particularly the Los Angeles Police De- 
partment, has been subject to severe critic- 
ism by many Negroes who have appeared before 
the Commission as witnesses. The bitter crit- 
icism we have heard evidences a deep and long- 
standing schism between a substantial portion 
of the Negro community and the Police Depart- 
ment. "Police brutality" has been the recurr- 
ing charge. One witness after another has re- 
counted instances in which K in their opinion, 
the police have used excessive force or have 
been disrespectful and abusive in their 
language or manner. 15 

In addition to a generalized belief that the 
police were brutal to Negroes when they interrogated 
suspects or made arrests, many blacks were also con- 
vinced that the police did not enforce the law as 
rigorously in the South Los Angeles ghetto as they 
did in middle class white neighborhoods. Blacks 
in Los Angeles felt that a double standard of law- 
enforcement existed such that the police would toler- 


lG The Governor's Commission on the Los Angeles 
Riots, Violence in the City - An End or a Beginning ? . 
op * cit«, p* 27* 
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TABLE 4.3 

PERCENT ACTIVE IN AND FAVORABLE TO THE RIOT BY 
POLICE MALPRACTICE EXPERIENCE 


ACTIVITY AND 

DEGREE OF POLICE MALPRACTICE EXPERIENCE 

APPROVAL 

Low 

High 

Self-reported 



Activi ty a 



Active 

24% 

30% 

Not Active 

76 

70 


100% 

100X 

(N) 

(145) 

(128) 

Favorabi li ty^ 


* ‘ 

Approving 

46% 

60% 

Disapproving 

54 

40 


100Z 

100% 

(N) 

(138) 

(124) 

(a) Y - 0.16 

x 2 - 1.08 ldf P - N.S. 


(b) Y - 0.29 

X 2 - 5.18 ldf p < .05 


ate criminal or 

illegal activities in the ghetto that 

they would not 

tolerate elsewhere. 17 A 

rampant fear 


1 7 A study by John F. Kraft, Inc. reports that 
blacks interviewed in ghetto areas in Los Angeles and 
New York City express more concern about inadequate 
police protection than they do about police brutality. 
See " Attitudes of Negroes in Various Cities," in Federal 
Role in Urban Affairs : Hearings Before the Sub commit tec 
on Lxecu fi ve Reorganization of the Commit tee on Govern - 
ment Opera tions , Uni ted States Senate , (Washington, D.C. 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1966), Fart 6, pp. 1383 
1423. 
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of "crime in the streets" has been a major issue in 
almost every large American city. In central city 
slum areas the problem is especially severe.. Crime 
rates are exceedingly high and law enforcement is 
often ineffective. 18 Drug addiction, gambling and 
prostitution flourish and it is not surprising that 
many Negro slum dwellers feel the quality of the 
police protection in their areas is extremely deficient. 

In view of the emotional fervor which surrounded 
the issue of. police brutality in the Los Angeles ghetto 
and the fact that the police were one of the principal 
targets of attack during the riot, it is reasonable to 
expect that having experienced considerable harassment 
or brutality from the police should be strongly associa- 
ted with giving support to violent protest and with high 
levels of activity in the riot. Table 4.5 shows the re- 
lationship between the degree of personal contact which 
our respondents report having had with police malpractice 


1 According to statistics collected for the Presi- 
dent's Crime Commission, blacks at all income levels are 
much more likely than whites to be victims of serious 
crimes. See Albert J. Reiss, Jr., "Measurement of the 
Nature and Amount of Crime," in Studies, in Crime and Law 
Enforcement in Major Metropolitan Areas , (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1967), Vol. II, 
p. 44. 

•i* 
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and our two measures of riot involvement. It reveals 
that having had unfavorable experiences with the police 
does lead to a greater willingness to support the riot 
in the form of verbal endorsement. Slightly less than 
half of those who scored low on the Police Malpractice 
Index were favorable to the riot as compared to almost 
two-thirds of those whose scores were high. By contrast, 
the assumption that Negroes in Los Angeles rioted because 
they had been victimized by the police is not supported 
by our data. Those whose scores are above the median on 
the Police Malpractice Index are only very slightly more 
likely .to claim that they were active in the riot than 
those who scored below the median. 

Riot attitudes and behavior appear to be related 
to our measure of experienced police malpractice in 
much the same way as our measure of institutionalized 
discrimination experience was found to relate to riot 
support and involvement. In both cases, high levels of 
experience with racial oppression appear to influence 
riot related attitudes much more than riot behavior, per 
se . It is only in the case where the blacks in our 
sample report having been subjected to substantial 
amounts of exploitation by local merchants that we find 
tendencies toward an increase in self-reported activity 
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in the riot as well as an increase in expressions of 
sympathy and support for the rioters. 

Anti-White Feeling and Riot Involvement 

The racial oppression theory of ghetto riots postu- 
lates that in addition to pervasive discrimination anti- 
white sentiment was also an important ingredient in the 
explosive mixture that resulted in ghetto violence. Dur- 
ing the Los Angeles riot the prominance of slogans and 
phrases involving overtones of racial hostility as well 
as the fact that the two main targets of attack were 
white merchants and the police , (the two most important 
symbols of white authority remaining in the nearly all- 
black ghetto) suggests that anti-white hostility played 
a prominant role in creating and sustaining violence. 

We included five questions in our interview schedule 
to measure the degree of anti-white feeling among Negroes 
in South Los Angeles. The first four items make-up an 
abbreviated Bogardus social distance scale indicating 
the degree of intimacy desired by Negroes in their re- 
lationship with white people. Respondents were asked 
whether they would find it distasteful to associate with 
whites in progressively more and more intimate situations, 
ranging from living in the same neighborhood with whites 
to intermarriage. The fifth and most direct question we 
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TABLE 4.4 

ANTI -WHITE FEELING BY SEX (IN PERCENT) 


ANTI-WHITE FEELING 


Male Female 


Distasteful to live in same 
neighborhood with whites: 

Yes 

5% 

5% 

No 

95 

95 

Total 

100% 

100% 

(N) 

(186) 

(242) 

Distasteful to eat at the 
same table with whites: 

Yes 

8% 

5% 

No 

92 

.• 95 

Total 

100% 

100% 

(N) 

(193) 

(241) 

Distasteful to go to a party 

where most are white: 



Yes 

25% 

20% 

Ho 

75 

80 

Total 

100% 

100% 

(N) 

(171). 

(217) 

Distasteful to have a white 



person narry someone in 
your family: 

Yes 

30% 

22% 

No 

70 

78. 

Total 

100%" 

100% 

(N) • * 

(176) 

(222) 

Feelings of trust toward whites 

: 


Distrusts whites 

16% 

14% 

Trusts whites 

84 

86 

Total 

100% 

100% 

(N) 

(205) 

(259) 
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asked concerning anti-white hostility was, "Do you 
feel you can trust white people?" 19 

The replies to these questions are summarized 
in Table 4.4. Among both sexes the overwhelming major- 
ity of the sample seems to 'have little objection to 
white interaction of whatever intimacy. Even in the 
situation in which the greatest intimacy is involved, 
having a white person marry into one's family, only a 
quarter of the women and less than 3 third of the men 
would find such an eventuality objectionable. 

These findings, ref lecting. remarkably low levels 
of social distance feeling among Negroes in Los* Angeles, 
are very similar to those reported by other studies of 
anti-white attitudes. Robin Williams, for example, in 
his discussion of the results of the Cornell studies 
on intergroup relations, indicates that only 28 percent 
of his sample of 665 adult Negroes agreed with the 
statement "Sometimes I hate white people." 20 


19 The six questions concerning anti-white feeling 
appear in the Appendix on p. 257 (questions 37-41) and 
on p. 258 (question 46). 

2 0 Robin M. Williams, Jr., Strangers Next Door : 
Ethnic Relati ons in American Communities ( En elcwood^ 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall,, 1964), pp. 280-281. 
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Answers to the direct question concerning the de- 
gree to which our respondents felt they were willing to 
trust whites were consistent with the findings for the 
social distance questions. Again, only a small minority 
of the sample expressed anti-white attitudes. Sixteen 
percent of the men and 14 percent of the women agreed 
that they distrusted all white people. The vast major- 
ity, however, indicated that they trusted ”some M or 
"most" white people. 

In sum, the data from this section of our study 
indicate that anti-white sentiment was not wide- 
spread in the South Central Los Angeles ghetto at the 
time of the riot. Despite the fact that' a riot had 
just occurred which had aggravated racial tensions and 
despite the existence of serious and long standing 
grievances concerning racial injustice, most Negroes in 
South Los Angeles continued to show a preference for a 
socially integrated pattern of association with whites. 

Although only a small minority of the Negroes 
in our sample expressed feelings indicative of anti- 
white sentiment it is important, nevertheless, to dis- 
cover if this small but significant group of blacks 
contributed disproportionately to the ranks of those 
who were active in the riot or who gave verbal support 
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to the violence. 

It is a reasonable hypothesis that the blacks 
who made-up the bulk of the participants in the riot 
were those whose feelings of bitterness and hostility 
toward white society were the most intense. It is 
among this group who are the most explicitly race 
conscious in the sense of rejecting intimate contact 
with whites that we can expect the greatest willing- 
ness to protest against racial exploitation and in- 
justice. 

Table 4.5 indicates the relationship between 
social distance and support for the riot. We chose 
as our measure of social distance the item from 
Table 4.4 which asks, ’’Would you find it distasteful 
to go to a party and find that most of the people 
there were white?” We selected this single item as 
our operational measure of anti-white hostility 
since we felt that the questions dealing with integrated 
neighborhoods and eating with whites are less likely to 
signify voluntary association and thus may not truly re- 
flect the respondents’ desires for intimate contact with 
whites. We also felt the item dealing with intermarriage 
raises an unrealistic situation from the point of view 
of the day-to-day activities of many of our respondents. 
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Opinions about intermarriage, moreover, are compli- 
cated by an intricate set of norms and beliefs which 
make this item a less direct measure of social dis- 
tance, per se . 


TABLE 4.5 


PERCENT ACTIVE IN AND FAVORABLE TO THE RIOT BY 
ANTI -WHITE FEELING 


ACTIVITY AND 
APPROVAL 

DEGREE OF ANTI- 
Low 

-WHITE FEELING 
High 

Self-reported 


% . 

Activity 3 



Active 

19% 

30 % 

Not Active 

81 

70. 


100X 

100X 

(N) 

(295) 

(83) 

Favorability^ 

Approving 

35Z 

69% 

Disapproving 

65 

31 


100X 

100% 

(N) 

(277) 

(82) 


(a) 

Y - 0.30 

x 2 

- 4.12 

ldf 

p < • 05 

(b) 

Y - 0.60 

x 2 

- 27.96 

ldf 

p < .001 


Table 4.5 shows that our social distance measure 
of anti-white feeling is significantly related to par- 
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ticipation in the riot and to favorability toward it. 
The association between social distance and riot 
favorability is particularly strong. Over two-thirds 
of those who would find it distasteful to party with 
whites endorsed the riot and the rioters. Of those 
who did not object to social interaction with whites 
only one-third favored the riot. 

The relationship of social distance feeling to 
riot activity is also significant although the strength 
of the association is not as great as in the case of 
riot favorability. Three out of ten of those who in- 
dicate anti-white attitudes report activity in the 
riot as opposed to two out of every ten of those who 
do not express social distance feelings toward whites. 

Reactions to Racial Oppressi on 

White racism in the United States is so all 
pervasive that few Negroes are able to escape some 
contact with various forms of racial discrimination. 
From a very early age blacks are constantly reminded 
that they are expected to play the role of the in- 
ferior subordinate. They must be ready constantly 
to defend themselves against possible rejection, 
insult or injury by a hostile or at best indifferent 
white majority. Given this situation, blacks must 
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find some way to adapt to the burden of discrimination 
and prejudice. 

When confronted with discriminatory treatment by 
the white society, Negroes show a variety of response 
patterns. Based on an extensive review of the litera- 
ture, Tettigrew has distinguished three basic responses 
to racial oppression: moving toward, moving away, and 
moving against white society . 21 

Moving toward whites is the preferred mode of 
adaptation. It involves reacting to discrimination 
by attempts to overcome white racism through individual 
and collective effort and organization. Because of an 
underlying faith that in America the ideals of equality 
and justice can be realized for the Negro, blacks who 
adopt this response work to achieve goals such as racial 
desegregation, equality of opportunity and the greater 
acceptance of Negroes by whites in all areas of life. 
Pettigrew stresses that marly Negroes adopt this response 
to racial oppression because .they share the same success 
values to which the larger white society subscribes. 

They are determined to be included in the total society 


21 Thoma6 F. Pettigrew, A Profile of the Negro 
American (Princeton, New Jersey: Van Nostrand, 1964), 
pp. 27-55* 
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and allowed' to compete on an equal basis for the re- 
wards which a large industrial society such as ours * 
has to offer. 

Moving away is the response of Negroes who feel 
that they cannot or should not directly compete with 
whites. This response involves adherence to a norma- 
tive system of values concerning race relations most 
characteristic of the traditional South. The central 
core of this system of values involves blacks accepting 
and even welcoming an inferior and subjugated role. 
Negroes. who adopt this response present to the white 
world a mask of passive acquiescence. They try .hard 
to avoid embarrassing encounters with whites by staying 
away from places or situations where they believe they 
are not wanted. If confronted with humiliation and 
rejection, they will withdraw into themselves and make 
even more strenuous efforts to insulate themselves 
I against further injury. 

Moving against the oppressor is the only reaction 
- , Pettigrew discusses which explicitly involves- the open 
expression of hatred for and distrust of whites. 

Blacks in this category have become so disillusioned 
* with the slow pace of racial progress in the United 
States that they have given up hope that racism can be 
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eradicated. Hope and optimism have been replaced by 
feelings of bitterness and hostility toward all 
white people. 

Aggressive resentment of whites can be expressed 
in a variety of ways. Moving against the oppressor can 
mean a refusal to \v*ork for a white employer or if 
drafted into the army a refusal to serve under a bigoted 
white Southern officer. It can mean the rejection of 
all friendly intimate social contacts with whites and 
a desire to live in a strictly segregated black neighbor- 
hood. Perhaps the most dramatic manifestation of anti- 
white aggression is race riot behavior. Race riots 
offer a unique opportunity for moving against the white 
aggressor and Pettigrew hypothesises that participants 
in riots tend to be Negroes. who are the most openly anti- 
white and the most upset about racial- discrimination. 

What Pettigrew's typology of reactions to 
oppression shows us is that blacks do not automatically 
translate their experiences with racism and discrimina- 
tion into feelings of hostility toward whites. Despite 
the omnipresence of discriminatory experiences in the 
lives of most blacks, moving toward or moving away from 
the oppressor are much more common responses to white 
racism than is moving against the oppressor. 
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Our interest, thus, centers on those relatively 
few blacks, who have not only been the victims of dis- 
criminatory practices but who are also strongly an- 
tagonistic to whites. It is this group of blacks who 
may have provided a large percentage of those who were 
involved in or supported the violence in Los Angeles. 

The Joint Effect of Racial Oppression and Anti-white 
Attitudes 

Three measures of racial oppression have been 
discussed earlier: an Institutionalized Discrimina- 
tion Score, a Consumer Discontent Score and a Police 
Malpractice Score. ' Of these only the Consumer Dis- 
content Score was found to be related to self-report- 
ed activity in the riot. However, all three scores 
were strongly associated with riot f avorabi li ty . 

Taken together, these findings suggest that for the 

. i ' 

majority .of blacks even a considerable amount of ex- 
perience with various forms of discrimination is not 
sufficient to induce actual participation in violent 
mass protest. Personal experience with racial victimi- 
zation, however, does appear to be suffi-cient to affect 
attitudes toward the legitimacy of violent protest. 

These results seem consistent with .the conclusions 
we draw from our discussion of Negro reactions to 
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oppression. Many blacks, even in the face of blatent 
racial injustice will refuse openly and violently to 
oppose white racism unless they also have acquired 
attitudes which are strongly anti-white. We are, thus, 
led to ask what will be the effect of successively 
combining each of our three measures of experienced 
discrimination with our measure of anti-white feeling? 

If racial discrimination is an important causal 
factor in riot participation only when operating in 
conjunction with high levels of anti-white feeling, 
we should find that, among those of our respondents 
who are strongly anti-white the relationship between 
discrimination experience and riot activity will be 
positive and substantial. Conversely, we should find 
that among those who are not anti-white the relationship 
between discrimination experience and self-reported 
activity should be negligible or nonexistent. 

Activity as a Function of Racial Oppression and Anti - 
white Attitudes 

Tables 4.6 through 4.8 dealing with riot activity 
show that our expectations are confirmed in the case of 
the Institutionalized Discrimination Score and in the 
case of the Police Malpractice Score but not in the case 
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TABLE 4.6 


ANTI -WHITE FEELING (PERCENT ACTIVE) 




DEGREE OF INSTITUTIONAL 

ANTI-WHITE FEELING DISCRIMINATION EXPERIENCED 


Low High 


Low 

19% 


20% 



(N) 


(140) 


(120) 


High 0 

23% 


40% 



(N) 


( 31) 


( 43) 


(a) Y - 0.05 

X 2 - 0.18 ldf p 

“ N . S , 





<b)' y - 0.37 x 2 - 1-64 ldf p - N .’s! 


ACTIVITY IN THE RIOT BY CONSUMER DISCONTENT AND ANTI- 
WHITE FEELING (PERCENT ACTIVE) 


DEGREE OF CONSUMER DISCONTENT 
ANTI-WHITE FEELING Low High . 

Low a 

11Z 

26Z 

(N) 

(128) 

(133) 

High 0 

' 33Z 

33Z 

(N) 

( 24) 

( 48) 

(a) y “ 0.46 

(b) Y * 0.00 

X 2 - 8.35 ldf p < .01 
X 2 - 0.06 ldf p - N.S. 



TABLE 4. 8 

ACTIVITY IN THE RIOT BY POLICE MALPRACTICE EXPERIENCE 
AND ANTI-WHITE FEELING (PERCENT ACTIVE) 


ANTI-WHITE FEELING 


POLICE MALPRACTICE EXPERIENCE 
Low High 


Low a 

(N) . 

High b 

(N) 


(a) y * -0.21 x 2 

(b) Y " 0.74 x 2 


“ 1.05 ldf 
- 8.24 ldf 


27Z 

19Z 

(107) 

( 68) 

15Z 

5SZ 

(. 2 7) 

( 29) 

P - N.S. 


P - < ’.01 
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of the Consumer Discontent Score. 22 Looking at Table 
4.6, we see that among those who are high on anti- 
white feeling, respondents who have experienced con- 
siderable discrimination in the fields of jobs, 
housing, schools and government services are almost 
twice as likely to report themselves active in the 
riot as are those who have experienced less discrimina- 
tion in these areas. If anti-white hostility is not 
present, however, the relationship between institutional 
discrimination experience and riot activity totally 
disappears. Among those who are low on anti.-white 
feeling the proportion reporting themselves active in 
the riot varies by only one percentage point. 

The importance of the role that anti-white hos- 
tility plays in specifying the relationship between 


22 Some explanation may be helpful at this point 
concerning the format of tables such as Table 4.6 and 
those following. Unlike the earlier tables in this re- 
port, three variables are represented here: the degree 

of experienced discrimination, the degree of anti-white 
antagonism and a measure of activity in the riot. The 
percentages refer to the proportion active in the riot 
within each level of discrimination experience and with- 
in each level of anti-white feeling when Jointly consid- 
ered. The number of cases on which the percentages are 
based appear in parenthesis. In this kind of table the 
indicated percentages do not, of coursc>add to 100. The 
proportion in each category who were not active in the 
riot can be determined by subtracting from 100. 
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tbe experience of racial oppression and riot participa- 
tion is. also demonstrated in the case of police mal- 
practice. It is only when unfavorable experiences with 
the police are coupled with feelings of antagonism 
toward whites that high levels of riot activity result. 
Table 4.8 shows that for those whose attitudes toward 
whites are generally positive, having experienced racial 
oppression by the police actually appears to reduce the 
probability of participation in the riot. By contrast, 
among blacks who are antagonistic toward whites, con- 
tact with police racism strongly increases the probability 
of riot participation. Over 50 percent of those Negroes 
who are both anti-white and who score above the median 
in the amount of police brutality they claim to have ex- 
perienced report they were active in the riot. Only 15 
percent of those who report little contact with discrim- 
inatory police practices and whose attitudes arc favorable 
toward white people say they participated in the violence. 

Table 4.7 shows the joint and separate effects of 
merchant discrimination and anti-white feeling on riot 
activity. It is apparent that discontent generated by 
merchant exploitation operates independently of anti- 
white attitudes to increase the probability of riot 
participation. Among those who are not anti-white but 
who have experienced discrimination at the hands of 
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local merchants approximately one fourth were active 
in the riot as compared to only one in ten of those 
low on both consumer discontent and anti-white feel- 
ing. 

It is also apparent that antagonism toward whites 
is related to riot participation independently of the 
effect of perceived consumer exploitation. Among those 
low on consumer discontent blacks who are anti-white 
are three times as likely to report participation as 
are those who are not anti-white. 

The joint effect of consumer discontent and anti- 
white feeling on riot activity shows little or no in- 
crease in the effects of each variable when taken 
separately. In the cell of the table in which both 
variables are working together only one third say they 
were active in the riot. This level of reported par- 
ticipation is the same level of activity produced by 
the pure effect of anti-white hostility alone and is 
only seven percentage points greater than the independent 
effect of having experienced consumer discrimination. 

Thus exploitation by ghetto merchants seems to 
have drawn into the riot people who otherwise might not 
have been active participants. Unlike police malpractice 
and institutional discrimination, consumer discontent 
appears to motivate riot participation even among those 
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who harbor little hostility toward whites '. 23 

Referring back to Pettigrew’s typology of re- 
actions to oppression we recall that moving -away from 
the oppressor is the response of older. Southern born 
Negroes who typically do not’ openly express hostile 
feelings toward whites. Blacks who respond to white 
racism by attempting to insulate themselves from con- 
tact with whites would avoid confrontation with the 
police, with discriminating employers, or racist 
landlords. 

This group of blacks, who retreat from opep con- 
flict with whites, can hardly avoid suffering from dis- 
crimination in the market place. Unfavorable contacts 
with merchants who overcharge, sell inferior merchandise; 
or gouge their customers by means of concealed interest 
charges are almost impossible to avoid in the ghetto. 


Additional evidence concerning the fact that ex- 
ploitation by merchants seems to equally affect all seg- 
ments of the black population in South Los Angeles can 
be found in a Los Angeles Riot Study report which inves- 
tigates in more detail the structural correlates of con- 
sumer discontent. In that study consumer discontent was 
the only form of discrimination about which complaints 
were registered by the better off as well as the very poor, 
women as well as men, the old as well as the young and 
recent migrants as well as long term residents. See 
Raymond J. Murphy and James M. Watson, "The Structure of 
Discontent! The Relationship Between Social Structure , 
Grievance, and Riot Support," in Nathan Cohen, ed. , The 
h. os - Angeles Riots : A Socio-Psych o logical Study (New York' 
Praeger, 1970), pp. 140-257. 
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TABLE 4.9 

FAV0R a.vd L In"i T k,iIte E KM ^crimination experience 

U ANU ,UIITE PEELING (PERCENT FAVORABLE) 


anti-white feeling DEGREE 0F INS experi I enced DISCRIMINATI0N 

- Low High 


Low 3 

(N) 

High b 

(N) 


23Z 


55Z 


(129) 
( 31) 


44Z 


(115) 


78Z 


( 41) 


(a) Y 

(b) y 


0.42 

0.49 


X* - 10.37 ldf p < .01 
X - 3.36 ldf p . n.S. 


TABLE 4.10 

FAVORABILmTOTHERIOT BY CONSUMER DISCONTENT AND 
ANTI WHITE FEELING (PERCENT FAVORABLE) 


anti-white feemmc DEGREE t °! consumer discontent 



Low* 
(N) 
. b 

28% 

(116) 

39% 

(128) 


High 0 

(N) 

54 % 

( 24) 

75% 

( 48) 

(a) 

(b) 

Y - 0.22 x 2 - 2.60 

Y ” 0.43 x 2 " 2.31 

ldf p 
ldf p 

- N.S. 

- N.S. 




TABLE 4.11 


anti-white feeling 

police malpractice experience 

Low Hi eh 

Low 

(N) 

Hi gh b 
(N) 



42Z 

(100) 

5 7Z 

( 28) 

42% 

90% 

( 66) 
( 29) 

(a) y - 0.01 

(b) Y - 0. 72 

x l ‘ 

X “ 

0.01 

6.18 

ldf p - N.S. 
ldf p < .02 
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Even or especially if a black person tends to trust 
most white people he may find that his anger at the 
betrayal of his trust by a local merchant may motivate 
direct retaliation. 

Consumer discontent, thus, involved blacks in 
the riot who were not anti-white because no Negro, 
male or female, old or young can escape the necessity 
of buying food, clothing, furniture and other essential 
consumer goods. The attacks on retail stores provided 
an opportunity for normally non-violent blacks to vent 
their frustrations as consumers regardless of their 
racial attitudes. 

Favorability to the Riot as a Function of Racial 
Oppression and Anti-White Attitudes 

Tables 4.9 through 4.11 show the effect of each of 
the measures of discrimination experience on attitudes 
toward the riot when the effects of anti-white antagon- 
ism are controlled. All three tables indicate that the 
joint effect on attitudes toward violence of racial 
oppression and anti-white feeling is quite dramatic. In 
Table 4.9 we see that while only one quarter (23 percent) 
of those low on perceived discrimination and low on anti- 
white attitudes are favorable to the riot, slightly over 
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three-quarters (78 percent) of those who are both anti- 
white and have been exposed to racial oppression favor 
violent protest. Differences of similar magnitude re- 
sult from the comparison of those who are low on con- 
sumer discontent and anti-white attitudes or who are 
low on police malpractice and anti-white attitudes with 
those high on each of these pairs of variables. 

We turn now to the problem of the relative im- 
portance of racial oppression as opposed to anti-white 
feeling as each of these variables separately affects 
Negro attitudes toward the riot. We see that for in- 
stitutional discrimination (Table 4.9) the combined 
effect of experienced discrimination and anti-white 
feeling on riot .favorabi lity is simply the sum of their 
separate effects. When the level of hostility toward 
whites is control led, dis crimination experience continues 
to be related to riot favorability . Similarly, when we 
read down the table we see that the effect of anti-white 
antagonism remains s trong. within both categories of dis- 
crimination experience. Thus, both discrimination ex- 
perience and antagonism toward whites are independently 
associated with riot attitudes and together they very 
strongly predict favorability to the riot. 

Referring to Table 4.10, we see that the indepenr 
dent impact of consumer discontent on Negro attitudes 
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toward rioting is much less important than the indepen- 
dent effect of anti-white antagonism. Among those who 
show little hostility toward whites, the difference be- 
tween those low and high on consumer discontent is only 
11 percentage points. The difference, however, between 
those low and high on anti-white hostility when consumer 
discontent is low amounts to 26 percentage points. 

Table 4.11 shows that the independent effect of 
anti-white sentiment on riot favorability is very much 
reduced when the degree of police racism is held con- 
stant. It also shows that police racism has no impact 
whatsoever on attitudes toward the riot when the effect 
of anti-white antagonism is controlled. Thus it appears 
that it is only .when unfavorable experiences with the 
police operate jointly with feelings of antagonism toward 
whites that high levels of riot approval are likely to 
result. 

Summary and Conclusion 

In this chapter, we have examined the impact of 
the black experience with racial oppression on attitudes 
toward, and active involvement in violent protest. Our 
findings concerning Negro attitudes toward the riot 
clearly indicate that blacks who b ave had considerable 
personal experience with discrimination in the job mar- 
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ket, housing or schools, or who have suffered from 
police racism or from discrimination by merchants are 
much more likely to favor violent protest than are 
Negroes who have had little contact with various 
forms of racism. 

The degree to which Negroes in South Los Angeles 
approved of the riot was also found to be strongly 
correlated' with anti-white hostility. In fact anti- 
white attitudes were more closely associated with 
favorable attitudes to the riot than were any of the 
three measures of racial oppression. 

These findings concerning favorability to the riot 
were essentially unchanged when the joint effects of 
racial oppression and anti-white antagonism were examin-. 
ed. Anti-white antagonism continued to be the variable 
with the strongest independent effect on riot attitudes. 
Consumer discontent and institutional discrimination 
also continued to have a significant impact on black 
attitudes toward violence. Police malpractice, how- 
ever, was shown to influence attitudinal support for 
the riot only among Negroes who are anti-white. 

By contrast with favorability to the riot, the 
probability of active participation in the Los Angeles 
riot was found to be directly related only to our 
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measure of consumer discontent and to our measure of 
hostility toward whites. Examining the joint effect 
of anti-white antagonism and discrimination .experience 
on riot participation showed, however, that institu- 
tionalized discrimination experience was related to 
participation if anti-white feeling was also present. 
The same was true for police malpractice. In absolute 
terms, the highest levels of participation in the riot 
occurred among those Negroes who openly expressed anti- 
white attitudes and who claimed to have had personal 
experience with police brutality. 

The findings reported in this chapter offer con- 
siderable support to the theory that the Los Angeles 
riot was, in large part, a protest against white 
racism and discrimination. The experience of racial 
oppression, especially when coupled with hostile and 
antagonistic attitudes toward whites, appears to have 
been a major factor in creating a climate of opinion 
favorable to violence and in motivating active par- 
ticipation in the riot among Negroes in Los Angeles. 




CHAPTER V 


RELATIVE DEPRIVATION AND RIOT SUPPORT 

In this chapter we return to a consideration of the 
relationship between socioeconomic status and riot support* 
In Chapter III we found that Negroes who supported or who 
were active in the Los Angeles riot were not primarily 
down-and-out "riff-raff” who had nothing to lose from 
violent protest. Our evidence, on the contrary, indicates 
that participation in and support for the riot was far more 
widespread than expected and included many blacks who had 
achieved significant occupational and educational advantages 
It would thus appear that the absolute deprivation theory 
of ghetto revolt cannot be supported at least in the case 
of the Los Angeles riot. 

Without doubt the chief alternative to the absolute 
deprivation theory of ghetto violence is the theory of 
relative deprivation or, as it is sometimes referred to, 
the ’’theory of the revolution of rising expectations .” 1 


For a comprehensive review of the literature con- 
cerning relative deprivation theory and an extensive 
bibliography see Ted Robert Gurr, Why Men Rebel (Princeton r 
New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1970). For 
specific applications of relative deprivation theory to 
the ghetto riots of the sixties see James A. Geschwender, 
"The Negro Revolt: An Examination of Some Hypotheses," 
Social Forces (December, 1964), pp. 248-256; Thomas F. 

’Social Evaluation Theory: Convergences and 
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The theory of relative deprivation as applied to the ghetto 
riots of the sixties suggests that support for violence 
is most likely to come from those blacks who are relative- 
ly advantaged socioeconomically, rather than from those 
who remain radically underprivileged. 

Why would blacks who have achieved through their own 
efforts modest occupational and educational gains be more 
likely to support or approve of violent protest than 
Negroes who are less fortunate? One might imagine that 
relatively privileged Negroes who have benefited in some 
degree from the opportunities that American society has to 
offer would be satisfied with their position in the social 
structure and thus less likely to endorse or participate 
in violent protest. 

Relative deprivation theorists point out, in answer 
to this question, that satisfaction with objective gains 
depends on expectations. If a worker has been led to ex- 
pect a promotion on the job and fails to be granted that 
promotion, he will be more aggrieved than another man whose 
working conditions are much the same or even less satisfac- 


Appli cations, " in David Levine, ed., Nebraska Symposium 
on Motivation (Lincoln, Nebraska: University of Nebraska 
Press, 1967), pp. 241-311; Robin M. Williams, Jr., "Social 
Change and Social Conflict: Race Relations in the United 
States, 1944-1964." Sociolo gical Inquiry (Winter. 1965). 
pp. 15-24. 
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tory but whose expectations have not been similarly 
heightened. 2 

The new urban black man is like the worker who has 
been promised a promotion which has been subsequently 
denied. Since he is better educated than previous gen- 
erations of blacks, he is more aware of white definitions 
of success.- He is continuously exposed through the mass 
media to reminders of rising affluence and prosperity. 

His desire for complete social and economic equality and 
for full acceptance as a man and as a citizen has been 
sharply increased. 

In reality, however, these expectations have not 
been fulfilled. Even relatively privileged blacks cannot 
escape the frustrations engendered by the continued 


2 One of the earliest and most convincing demonstrations 
of the principal that satisfaction with objective gains is a 
relative concept which takes on meaning only in the context 
of shared expectations is contained in a study of morale 
among servicemen during World War II. Stouffer and his 
associates report in The American Soldier that servicemen 
whose objective chances for advancement through the ranks 
were good (as in the Air Corps) were much more critical of 
their chances for promotion than soldiers whose objective 
chances for advancement were very poor (as in the Military 
Police). Stouffer explains this finding by recourse to the 
concept of relative deprivation as follows: "Without reference 

to the theory that such opinions by soldiers represent a 
relationship between their expectations and their achieve- 
ments relative to others _in the same boat w i t h them , such 
a finding would be paradoxical, indeed." [Samuel A. Stouffe* 
et. al.. The American Soldier : Adi us tment During Army Lif_e 
"(Pririceton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1949)} 

Vo 1 • I, p. 251.1 
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existence of racial discrimination and segregation. In 
fact, the educated, socially aware black man is especially 
likely to become acutely concerned about a lack of 
acceptance or the denial of opportunity on racial grounds 
precisely because he feels he has earned the right to 
something better. Educational and occupational achieve- 
ment for Negroes, if not accompanied by a removal of 
racial barriers, may simply sharpen a feeling of resent- 
ment and hostility toward whites and toward white society. 

It is this gap, then, between the aspirations and 
hopes of. the new urban black man and the harsh realities 
.of his every day existence which- presumably creates the 
feelings of anger and frustration that lead to violence. 

Thus, the relative deprivation theory of ghetto rioting 
suggests that the supporters of violence are those Negroes 
who are the most fully committed to the culturally defined 
success goals of the society; they have made some progress 
toward achieving these goals, but remain convinced that 
the gap between these aspirations and achievement cannot 
be closed because of structural and institutional re- 
strictions . 

The Gap Between Aspirations and Achievement 

In order to measure the discrepancy between aspirations 
and achievement we chose occupation as the most salient 
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aspirational dimension. 3 * Accordingly, data on present 
occupational and aspired- to occupational level were 
coded in terms of the Bogue Socioeconomic Index. H This 
scale was employed rather than the usual U.S. Bureau of 
the Census occupational categories inasmuch as it permits 
a much more detailed analysis of status differences in 
blue-collar occupations and it takes into consideration 
income and educational attainment characteristics 
associated with occupations. Scores are treated as points 
along a continuous scale with quasi-equal intervals. 

The index score of present occupation' was subtracted 
from the index score of that occupation the respondent in- 


3 Aspirational goals in American society are usually 
measured in occupational terras since occupation is closely 
correlated with income and education and is more immediate- 
ly visible than either these latter indicators of socio- 
economic status. In addition, as Blau and Duncan point out: 

"The occupational structure in modern industrial society 

not only constitutes an important foundation for the main 

dimensions of social stratification but also serves as the t 

connecting link between different institutions and spheres 

of social life, an therein lies its great significance. 

The hierarchy of prestige strata and the hierarchy of eco- 
nomic classes have their roots in the occupational .structure; I 

so does the hierarchy of polital power and authority, for 
political authority in modern society is largely exercised 
as a full-time occupation." [Peter M. Blau and Otis Dudley 
Duncan, The American Occupational Structure (New York: Wiley, . » 

19 67 ) , pp . 6- 7 . ] 

'’Donald J. Bogue, Skid Row in American Cities (Chicago: • i 

Community and Family Study Center, University of Chicago, 1 

1963), pp.* 516-521. The logic and rationale for the Index 
are found on pp. 315-320. 
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dicated he aspired to. 5 This procedure resulted in an 
array of discrepancy scores ranging from 0 to 129. 

The mean discrepancy score for the entire sample was 
32.2. 

A moments reflection will suggest that if we were 

< 

to use the raw discrepancy scores as our measure of level 
of aspiration we would introduce an artifact that would 
make meaningful comparisons impossible. Those already in 
higher status level occupations cannot, by virtue of the 
scoring technique, have as great a discrepancy between 
their present positions and those they aspire to as do 
those in low status occupations. 

Accordingly, we divided the sample into eight equal 
size categories on the basis of index scores of present 
occupation. For each of these categories, the mean dis- 
crepancy score was calculated. As expected, the mean 
discrepancy scores for those in low status occupations 
were far greater than for those in higher status occupa- 
tions. For each occupational status category, we dichoto- 
mized respondents on the basis of their discrepancy 
scores being above or below the mean score for their category. 


s The exact wording of the question concerning occupa- 
tional aspirations can be found in the Appendix, p. 273 
question 27. 
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We then combined all of the lows and the highs from each 
of the eight categories. Thus, persons designated as 
having low occupational aspirations are those whose 
discrepancy score is below the mean of those comprising 
their own present occupational level. Simarily, those 
we have called persons with high occupational aspirations 
are individuals having discrepancy scores above the mean 
of those in their present occupational level. In effect, 
therefore, we are discussing persons with relatively low 
and high aspirations, rather than measuring all respon- 
dents on a scale of absolute aspiration level. 

Level of Aspiration and Ghetto Discontent 

A major assumption of the relative deprivation theory 
of riot participation and support is that persons with high 
aspirations will be more frustrated and dissatisfied with 
their life situation than will those with low aspirations. 
Presumably it is because of this heightened dissatisfaction 
that those with high aspirations are hypothesized to be 
more militant and prone to violence. The desire for achieve 
ment must be accompanied by frustration at the pace of 
change or by perceptions of structural obstacles making 
achievement difficult or impossible. 

We regard the three areas of racial oppression dis- 
cussed in Chapter IV - institutional discrimination, con- 
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TABLE 5.1 

THREE TYPES OF DISCRIMINATION EXPERIENCE BY LEVEL OF 
OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATION (IN PERCENT). 


TYPES OF DISCRIMINATION 
EXPERIENCE 


LEVEL OF OCCUPATIONAL 
ASPIRATION 

Low High 


Institutional Dificrioination a 

High 

447. 

58% 

Low 

56 

42 


100% 

100% 

(N) 

(193) 

- (125) 

b 

Consumer Discontent 

High 

49% 

55% 

Low 

51 

45 


100% 

100% 

(N) 

(19 4) 

(123) 

Police Malpractice 0 



High 

40% 

56% 

Low 

60 

44 


100% 

100% 

00 

(132) 

( 91) 


(a) 

Y - 

0.28 

x 2 - 

5.69 

ldf < 

CS 

O 

(b) 

Y " 

0.12 

x 2 - 

0.88 

ldf - 

N.S 

(c) 

Y - 

0.31 

X 

(• 

i 

4.85 

ldf < 

.05 
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sumer discontent and police malpractice - as important 
obstacles to racial progress and as major sources of 
ghetto frustration.® They are thus relevant to a test 
of the relative deprivation hypothesis. First, we must 
demonstrate that there is a relationship between level 
of aspiration and the perception of structurally induced 
frustration. If this relationship is evidenced we then 
should proceed to determine whether those who are aware 
of structural discrimination and who have high aspirations 
are more active or supportive of violence than are those 
who do not perceive or who are not aware of institutional- 
ized racial discrimination and whose aspirations are low. 

In this section we seek to determine the relationship be- 
tween aspirations and the degree of discontent with dis- 
crimination. 

Table 5.1 shows the relationship between level of 
occupational aspiration and the degree of discontent with 
structurally induced discrimination. * * 7 It shows that the 
predicted relationship holds, particularly for institutional 
discrimination, and police malpractice. Those with a high 


*See pp. 108-112, supra . , for a description of each 

of these three measures of discrimination experience. 

7 See p. 109, footnote 2, supra . , for a description 
of the meaning of. ' , high ,, and "low" for each measure of 
discrimination experience. 
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level of aspiration tend to be more aware of, and to have 
experienced more, prejudical behavior. The same relation- 
ship holds for the Consumer Discontent Index, but the 
strength of the relationship is very much weaker. 

These findings provide some support for the relative 
deprivation theory of ghetto rioting. As the theory pre- 
dicts, blacks whose aspirations are high do appear to be 
more aware of and more concerned about racist practice in 
schools, on the job, in housing and in the area of law 
enforcement. In order, however, to proceed to a more 
direct test of the relative deprivation theory, we must 
now examine the joint effects of discontent and aspiration 
level on our two measures of riot support. 

Level of Aspiration , Discontent and Riot Support 

The relative deprivation theory, as we have outlined 
it, suggest that only when high aspirations are combined 
with high levels of discontent that support for violence 
can be anticipated. If the theory is correct aspirations, 
according to the logic of survey research, function to 
specify a condition under which the relationship between 
discontent and support for violence will be more or less 
pronounced.* 


*Hyraan explains the rationale for specification as 
a form of the elaboration of two variable relationships as 
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In Chapter IV we found a moderately strong relation- 
ship between consumer discontent and activity in the 
riot (y * 0.40) such that high levels of discontent with 
exploitative practices by merchants was associated with 
an increased probability of self-reported participation 
in the riot. Institutionalized discrimination and police 
malpractice, our other two measures of discontent, by con- 
trast, were only weakly associated with riot participation 
(Y * 0.15 and 0.16, respectively). All three of the dis- 
content measures were positively correlated with attitudinal 
support for violence. Institutionalized discrimination 
showed the strongest association with favorability (y “ 0,46) 
but consumer discontent and police malpractice also were 
positively associated with favorability to the riot al- 
though the strength of the associations was much weaker 
(y “ 0.31 and 0.26, respectively). 


follows: "Specification differs from both interpretation 

and explanation not only in its formal aspects, in the 
kind of statistical interrelationships which is presupposes, 
but also in its objectives. There is no attempt to ’explain 
away absurd results or to spell out the process linking 
.two variables. Instead, specification involves the dis- 
covery of conditions under which the original relationship 
is more or less pronounced. . . Herbert Hyman, Survey 

- ?!! * P n API Analysis : Principles . Case s and Procedures 

(Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1955), p. 295. See 

also for another discussion of the logic underlying the 
specification of survey results: James A. Davis, Elementary 

Survey Analysis (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Pr7nti'ce- 

Hall, 1971), pp. 99-103. 
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If aspiration level serves to specify a condition 
under which discontent is translated into protest • 
against racial injustice we should find that the strong 
positive relationships between our measures of experienced 
discrimination and riot support will be somewhat accentua- 
ted among those with high aspirations for occupational 
success and considerably attenuated among those with low 
aspirations. In those cases where the zero order 
association between discrimination experience and riot 
support were moderate or negligible we should find that 
we will now observe a moderately strong positive re- 
lationship for those with high aspirations and a negligible 
or negative association for. those with low aspirations. 

Discontent , Level of Aspiration and Activity in the Riot 

Tables 5.2 through 5.4 show the relationship between 
each of the three measures of discontent and riot activity 
among those with- high occupational aspirations and among 
those with low occupational aspirations. We find that 
contrary to what relative deprivation theory had led us 
to expect, the relationship between discontent and activity 
is not strengthened among high aspirerers and is not re- 
duced among low aspirers. Looking first at the discontent 
variable which had shown the strongest zero order association 
with riot participation, we note in Table 5.3, that" the 
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TABLE 5.2 

ACTIVITY IN THE RIOT BY DISCRIMINATION EXPERIENCE AND 
OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS (PERCENT ACTIVE) 

LEVEL OF OCCUPATIONAL INSTITUTIONAL DISCRIMINATION 


ASPIRATION 

Low 

High 


Low 3 

19% 

25Z 



(107) 


(83) 

High 

242 

27* 


(N) 

(50) 


(70) 

(a) y - 0,19 x 2 ■ 0.84 

ldf p - N.S. 



(b) y - 0.08 x 2 " 0.03 

ldf p - N.S. 



TABLE 5.3 




ACTIVITY IN THE RIOT BY CONSUMER DISCONTENT AND OCCUPA- 
TIONAL ASPIRATIONS (PERCENT ACTIVE) 


LEVEL OF OCCUPATIONAL 
ASPIRATION 

Low 3 


(N) 

High 3 

00 


CONSUMER DISCONTENT 


Low High 


15% 


29% 



(93) 


(96) 

14% 


30% 



(56) 


(67) 


(a) y - 0.40 x 2 " 4-66 idf p < .05 

(b) y » 0.44 x 2 = 3.36 ldf p - N.S. 


TABLE 5.4 


ACiIVITY IN THE RIOT BY POLICE MALPRACTICE EXPERIENCE 
AND OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS (PERCENT ACTIVE) 


LEVEL OF OCCUPATIONAL 


POLICE MALPRACTICE 

ASPIRATION 


Low 

High 

T ^ 

Low 



24% 

31% 

(g) 



(75) 

(52) 

High 



29% 

29% 

(K> 



(38) 

(40) 

(a) Y - 0.17 

X 2 - 0.41 

ldf p 

- N.S. 


(b) y - 0.01 

X 2 - 0.04 

ldf p 

- N.S. 



i 
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strength of the original relationship between consumer 
discontent and activity (y * 0.40) is almost totally 
unchanged for each of the conditional relationships 
created by controlling level of occupational aspiration. 
Consumer discontent remains strongly correlated with 
self-reported riot participation regardless of level of 
aspiration (y b 0.40 among those with high aspirations 
and 0.44 among those with low aspirations). 

Tables 5.2 and 5.4 show that the original relation- 
ships between institutionalized discrimination and activity 
and between police malpractice and activity are only 
slightly changed when level of aspiration is taken into 
account. In Table 5.2 we see that the weak but positive 
zero order association between institutionalized discrim- 
ination and activity (y « 0.15) is slightly increased for 
those with low aspirations (y = 0.19) and slightly de- 
creased for those with higher aspirations (y = 0.08). 

Thus what change does result from taking into account the 
effect of level of aspiration on the relationship between 
institutionalized discrimination and riot participation is 
just the opposite of that predicted by relative deprivation 
theory. 

Aspirations also specify the relationship between 
police malpractice and activity in a way which is contrary. 
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TABLE 5.5 

FAVORABILITY TO THE RIOT BY DISCRIMINATION EXPFRTFNJrF Awn 
OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS (PERCENT MVORABLE) MD 


LEVEL OF OCCUPATIONAL 
ASPIRATION 


INSTITUTIONAL 

Low 

discrimination 

Hirh 

Low a 

(N) 

b 


28% 

4 8% 


(101) 

(81) 

High 0 

00 


35* 

(43) 

60% 

(68) 

(a) y - 0.42 y 2 “ 7.21 

ldf 

P < .01 


(b) y - 0.48 x 2 - 5.83 

ldf 

P < .02 



TABLE 5.6 

FAVORAB I LITY TO THE RIOT BY CONSUMER DISCONTENT AND OCCUPA- 
TIONAL ASPIRATIONS (PERCENT FAVORABLE) 


LEVEL OF OCCUPATIONAL 
ASPIRATION 

CONSUMER DISCONTENT 
Dow High 

Low a 

00 

b 


34% 

(89) 

42% 

(93) 

High 0 

(N) 


41% 

(51) 

63% 

(64) 

(a) . y - 0.17 

(b) y “ 0.41 

X 2 - 0.97 
X 2 - 4.36 

ldf p. - N.S. 
ldf p < .05 




TABLE S. 7 

FAVORABILITY TO THE RIOT BY POLICE MALPRACTICE EXPERTENm 
AND OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS (PERCENT FAVORABLE) 


LEVEL OF OCCUPATIONAL 
ASPIRATION 

POLICE MALPRACTICE 
Low High 


Low a 

(N) 

38% 

57% 


(73) 

(51) 


High b 

(N) 

63% . 

66% 


(35) 

(47) 


(a) y - 0.36 x 2 - 3.43 

ldf p - N* S . 




a - j.*tj ldf p . N.s. 
(b) Y - 0.07 x ■ 0.00 ldf p » N.S. 


I 
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to that predicted by relative deprivation theory. Among 
blacks whose aspirations are high the original relation- 
ship between police malpractice and activity (y = 0.16) 
is totally eliminated (y = 0.01) but among Negroes whose 
aspirations for occupational advancement are low increases 
slightly (y ■ 0.17). Overall, these findings concerning 
the probability of active participation in the Los Angeles, 
riot provide no support for the hypothesis that high as- 
pirations were an important factor in translating black 
discontent with discriminatory barriers into active pro- 
test in the form of participation in collective violence. 

D iscontent , Level of Aspiration and Favorability to' the 
Riot 

An examination of Tables 5.5 through 5.7 shows that 
by contrast with our findings for activity in the riot the 
relationship between aspirations, the. three measures of 
discontent and favorability to the riot at least partially 
conform to the pattern anticipated by relative deprivation 
theory. For each of the measures of discontent with dis- 
crimination those who combine high levels of discontent 
with high levels of aspiration are the most likely to ex- 
press positive opinions about the riot. In Table 5.5, for 
.example, we find that while only 28 percent of those with 
low aspirations and low amounts of 'experience with institu- 
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tionalized discrimination favored the riot, 60 percent of 
those with high aspirations who reported having greater 
amounts of experience with discrimination were favorable 
to the riot. Similarly, among persons with low aspirations 
and little experience with discrimination by merchants 
(Table 5.6), only about one-third gave attitudinal support 
to the riot as compared to almost two- thirds of those with 
high aspirations and a more acute awareness of and concern 
about exploitation by ghetto merchants. A difference of 
similar magnitude in the proportion favorable to the riot 
results from the comparison of those persons who perceive 
little brutality on the part of the local police and have 
low occupational aspirations with those whose aspirations 
arc high and who consider police malpractice a major issue 
in the black community (Table 5.7). Thus, the predictions 
of the "revolution of rising aspirations" version of 
relative deprivation theory appear to be, supported if we 
look only at the two cells of each table which involve, 
on the one hand, the combination of high levels of dis- 
content with high aspirations and, on the other, the com- 
bination of low aspirations with a relative lack of con- 
cern about discrimination. 

Another way of looking at the data, however, is to 
attempt to determine the relative importance in differ- 
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entiating support for the riot of each of the two com- 
ponents of relative deprivation theory. That is, how 
important is the perception of discontent on the one 
hand, and level of aspiration, on the other, to favor- 
ability toward the riot? 

Looking first at the relationship between discontent 
with institutional discrimination and favorability to the 
riot with level of aspiration controlled (Table 5.2), we 
note that discontent with discrimination much more clearly 
discriminates than does level of aspiration those who 
favor violence from those who oppose violence. Reading 
‘across the table it is apparent that for both levels of. 
occupational aspiration, the relationship between dis- 
content and favorability is strong and consistent (y =* 0.42 
for those with low aspirations and 0.48 for those with 
high aspirations) and approximates the strength of the 
zero order correlation between institutional discrimination 
and favorability (y «= 0.46). Reading down the table shows 
that the effect of aspiration level on favorability is 
much weaker than the effect of discrimination on favorability. 
It is important to note, however, that the impact that as- 
piration level does have on the probability of riot support 
is in conformity with the pattern of specification antici- 
pated by the relative deprivation hypothesis. The relation- 
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ship between level of aspiration and riot support is 
stronger among those who have experienced more rather 
than less institutional discrimination (a 12 percentage 
point difference in the proportion supportive of violence 
as opposed to a 7 percentage point difference, respective- 
ly). 

Turning to Table 5.6 we see the first example of a 
case in which occupational aspirations clearly specify 
the relationship between Negro discontent and riot support 
in the manner predicted by relative deprivation theory. 

The original positive relationship between consumer dis- 
content and favorabili ty (y s 0.31) is . considerably in- 
creased for those with high aspirations (y = 0.41) and 
considerably reduced for those with low aspirations 
(y * 0.17). As relative deprivation, theory would lead 
us to expect aspiration level acts to specify the conditions 
under which consumer discontent is related to riot favor- 
ability; having been frequently overcharged, sold inferior 
merchandise or otherwise exploited by local shopkeepers 
results in the endorsement of violent protest only among 
those who have high aspirations for occupational success. 

Conversely, the effect of aspirations on riot attitudes 
is also specified by consumer discontent. Reading down Table' 
5.6 we see that among respondents who are low on consumer 


experience with racial discrimination by the police. Al- 
though the absence of discontent with police discrimination 
when combined with low levels of aspiration produces a 
quite low rate of favorability , high scores on each of 
these two variables does not result in as high a rate of 
favorability to violence as would have been expected on the # 
basis of the two variables acting separately. 

Overall, we can conclude that aspirations play a 
much less important role in accounting for variations in 
attitudes toward violent protest and in predicting rates 
of activity in the Los Angeles riot than might have been 
expected on the basis of the revolution of rising ex- 
pectations version of the relative deprivation theory. 

With respect to attitudes of favorability toward the riot 
we have seen that the hypothesis that high rates of favor- 
ability will occur only when high expectations for occupa- 
tional success are combined with high levels of discontent 
is clearly supported only in the case of consumer discontent. 
With respect to activity in the riot we found that aspira- 
tions are of no help whatsoever in explaining participation 
in the riot. Even the crucial combination of high aspira- 
tions with high levels of discontent fails to discriminate 
active participants from inactive spectators. 
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The Gap Between Educational and Occupational Attainment 

A further elaboration of the relative deprivation 
theory of ghetto rioting involves educational attainment. 

We have focused, so far, only on the gap between occupa- 
tional aspirations and achievement. Another kind of gap 
which can create a sense of relative deprivation for 
Negroes is the gap between the educational achievements 
of Negroes on the one hand, and the restricted opportunities 
for occupational advancement resulting from racial discrim- 
ination, on the other. 

Negroes have placed great faith in education as a 
means for achieving socioeconomic equality with whites. 

In retrospect, it is clear, however, that this faith has 
as yet gone unrewarded. The fact that education simply • 
does not produce the same benefits. for blacks as for 
whites has been extensively documented. Blau and Duncan, 
for example, in a study based on a representative national 
sample of working age men drawn in 1962, show that better 
educated Negroes suffer more from discrimination in the 
job market than do less well educated Negroes. 5 They 
demonstrate not only that the mean occupational status 
of Negro men is considerably lower than that of white men 


*Blau and Duncan, The American Occupational Structure , 
op ♦ cit ., pp . 208-213. 
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but also that the disparity in occupational status by race 
actually increases as education increases . 

The. rate of increase reported by Blau and Duncan 
is considerable: among men with a grade school education 

(0 to 8 years) the difference in the mean occupational 
status of whites and blacks was only 6.8 points; among 
those with from one to three years of high school the 
difference jumped to 11.1 points; the difference among 
high school graduates further increased to 15.0 points, 
only leveling off to 15.7 points among men with at least 
one year of college. 10 Thus, Negro men who have finished 
high school or who have one or more years of college are 
more than twice as handicapped occupationally, relative 
to whites, as are Negro men with only a grade school* 
education. 

Not only do Negroes find that education does not 
pay-off for them occupationally, they also find that the 
monetary rewards associated with increases in education- 
al status are minimal as compared to what whites receive. 
Seegal has shown, on the basis of an analysis of I960 
Census data, that the average cost of being Negro in terms 
of reduced income was $1,097. n Even more striking, how- 

* 0 Ibid . , Table 6.1, p. 208. 

n Paul H. Seegal, "On the Cost of Being a Negro,” 
Sociological Inquiry (Winter, 1965), pp. 41-57* 
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ever, was his finding that the economic cost of being 
black increases as the average level of educational 
achievement increases. While the economic cost of being 
black was only $696 for Negroes with seven or less years 
of education, the discrepancy between the average incomes 
of blacks and whites jumps more than fivefold to $3,800 
among those with four or more years of college. 12 Find- 
ings such as these lead Seegal to observe: 

The data provide no support for the view 
that education will immediately remove the 
financial and occupational handicaps Imposed 
on the Negro. On the contrary, they suggest that 
increasing the level of educational attainment 
of the Negro may lead to higher white-nonwhite 
income differentials, at least in the short run. 
Since this is a statement about longitudinal 
trends inferred from cross-sectional data, it 
is' intended to be taken with great caution. 

However, the data certainly warrent the con- 
clusion that there is no closing of the income 
gap at higher levels of education. 13 

Thus, regardless of whether we look at income or 
at occupational attainment, Negroes who have worked hard 
to upgrade themselves educationally find themselves un- 
able to ’’cash in” their educational achievements in the 
form of commensurate material and status rewards. Negroes 
with high school diplomas or with a few years of college. 


12 Ibld . t Table 2, p. 53. 
1 3 Xb 1 d . . p. 55. 
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if they were white, would qualify for occupations above 
the job ceiling in the skilled crafts, as foremen or as 
supervisors or managers. Yet, as we have noted earlier, 
these are the occupational categories which traditionally 
have been closed to Negroes because of discrimination. 11 ’ 

Since inequality of occupational opportunity is 
greatest among better educated blacks, it seems reasonable 
that Negroes who have finished high school or who have 
some college education would be more aggrieved by discrim- 
ination than would Negroes with less education. It also 
seems reasonable that educated Negroes who are aware .that 
discrimination acts, to block their opportunities for 
occupational and monetary success might be more prone than 
poorly educated blacks to actively protest against discrim- 
ination should the opportunity arise'. As Blau and Duncan 
observe: 

• This interaction effect of color and 
education means that the highly educated 
Negro suffers more from occupational dis- 
crimination than the less educated Negro. 

At the same time there is reason to believe 
that the college-educated Negroes greater 
knowledge and stronger achievement motivation, 
without which he could hardly have overcome 
the serious obstacles to going to college he 


1 4 Supra , pp . 


v..» 
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typically encounters, make him particularly 
sensitive to discrimination in employment 
and advancement. The implication is that 
the most educated Negroes, who tend to be 
most sensitized to and aware of discrimination, 
are also the ones most likely to experience 
relative deprivation as the result of occupa- 
tional discrimination. One would therefore 
expect the educated to be more militant in 
the struggle for equal opportunities than 
the uneducated one, and impressionistic ob- 
servation suggests that this is indeed the 
case . 1 5 


Educational Attainment and Ghetto Discontent 

As indicated by Blau and Duncan, the version of 
relative deprivation theory which emphasizes the dis- 
crepency between Negro educational and occupational 
attainment as a key factor in creating a mood of vio- 
lent discontent in the ghetto contains the assumption 
that better educated blacks are more sensitive to and 
aware of discrimination than are less educated blacks. 
Table 5.8 contains the data necessary to test the hypo- 
thesis. We have used level of present education as our 
measure of educational achievement. Two educational 
levels are distinguished: the lower educational status 

consists of all those who have not graduated from high 
school; the higher status includes high school graduates 


ls Blau and Duncan, The American Occupational 
S tructure , op . ci t . , pp. 211-212. 
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TABLE 5.8 

THREE TYPES OF DISCRIMINATION EXPERIENCE BY EDUCATION 
(IN PERCENT) 


TYPES OF DISCRIMINATION EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 


EXPERIENCE 

Low 

High 

Institutional Discrimination 41 

High 

37 % 

59% 

Low 

63 

41 


1007 

100% 

00 

(163) 

(246) 

b 

Consumer Discontent 

High 

54% 

54% 

Low 

46 

46 


100% 

1007 

(N) 

(158) 

(247) 

c 

Police Malpractice 

High 

36% 

52% 

Low 

6 4 

48 


1007. 

1007 

00 

(101) 

(174) 


(a) 

Y - 0.43 

x 2 - 

19.03 

P 

< .001 

(b) 

Y - 0.01 

x 2 - 

0.00 

P 

- N.S. 

(c) 

Y - 0.37 

x 2 - 

6.48 

P 

< .01 


\ 
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as well as those who have attended college. As before, 
our measure of discrimination awareness includes the 
three types of racial oppression about which black 
residents of ghetto areas most frequently complain: 
institutionalized discrimination in the areas of jobs, 
housing, schools and municipal services, discrimination 
by merchants and discrimination by the police. 

Table 5.8 presents the relationship between educa- 
tional level and our three measures of black discontent 
with racial oppression. It shows that education is 
strongly related to the perception of discrimination. 

Those who have finished high school or have some college 
education are much more likely to be aware of and con- 
cerned about institutional discrimination and police mal- 
practice than are Negroes who have only a grade school 
education or who have finished only a few years of high 
school. As before, however, consumer discontent stands 
out as an exception. Better educated as well as less 
educated blacks are equally likely to complain about mis- 
treatment by merchants and about exploitative merchandizing 
practices . 1 6 


18 See our discussion of the reasons why we feel con- 
sumer discontent appears to be the one grievance which 
cuts across all stratification boundaries within the Los 
Angeles black community ( supra . , pp. 141-143 and footnote 
23, p. 141). 
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Educational Attainment , Discontent and Riot Support 

Our data show, as relative deprivation theory, pre- . 
diets, that better educated blacks are more likely to be 
aware of and are presumably more likely to be frustrated 
by institutionalized discrimination and by police racism 
than are less educated blacks. It now seems reasonable 
to investigate the implication- contained in this finding 
that the heightened dissatisfaction with white racism 
we have found among better educated blacks led to militant 
protest in the form of participation in or approval of the 
Los Angeles riot. 

The procedure we will employe for testing this pro- 
position is the same as tha.t which we used to test the 
’ analogous proposition concerning the relationship between 
aspirations, discontent and riot support in the previous 
section of this chapter. Educational achievement like 
occupational aspirations should serve to specify a con- 
dition under which a sense of passive resignation with 
racial oppression is transformed into active protest 
against discrimination. Accordingly, the relationship be- 
tween each of our three measures of discontent and our 
indicators of riot. support will be examined for those with 
a high school education or better and for those with less 
than a high school education. If the assumption is correct 
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TABLE 5 * 9 


ACTIVITY IN THE RIOT BY DISCRIMINATION EXPERIENCE AND 
EDUCATION (PERCENT ACTIVE) 


EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 

INSTITUTIONAL 

Low 

DISCRIMINATION 

High 

Low 3 


16% 

20% 

(N) 

w 


(99) 

(59) 

High 0 


24% 

27% 

(N) 


(98) 

(141) 

(a) y - 

0.14 X 2 - 0.20 

ldf p - N.S. 


(b) y * 

0.09 x 2 * 0.21 

ldf p - N.S. 



TABLE 

5.10 


ACTIVITY IN THE RIOT BY CONSUMER DISCONTENT AND 


EDUCATION (PERCENT ACTIVE) 




CONSUMER DISCONTENT 

EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 

Low 

High 

Low 3 


9% 

27% 

00 

u 


(70) 

(82) 

High 0 


18Z 

28% 

(N) 


(109) 

(130) 

(a) y “ 

0.59 x 2 - 7.21 

ldf p < ,01 


(b) y " 

0.28 x 2 " 2.81 

ldf p - N.S. 



TABLE 

5.11 


ACTIVITY IN THE RIOT BY POLICE MALPRACTICE 

AND EDUCATION 


(PERCENT ACTIVE) 




POLICE MALPRACTICE • 

EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 

Low 

High 

Low 3 


21% 

37% 

(N) 

y, 


(61) 

(35) 

High 0 


26% 

29% 

(N) 


(81) 

(89) 


(a) 

(b) 


Y - 0.37 

Y -0.08 


2.08 

0.09 


ldf p - N . S . 
ldf p - N.S. 
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that high levels of education and discontent combine to 
.create the necessary motivation for participation in 
violent protest, then associations between our measures 
of discontent with discrimination and our measures of 
riot involvement should be strengthened among the better 
educated Negores in our sample and negligible or non- 
existent among the poorly educated. 

Discontent . Educational Attainment and Activity in the Riot 

The hypothesis that it is only among better educated 
Negores that sensitivity to discrimination is associated 
with riot activity is not supported by the data contained 
in Tables 5.9 through 5.11. The relationship between dis- 
content and activity is not increased among the better 
educated and is not reduced among those with less education. 
To the extent that education does act to specify the 
association between discrimination awareness and riot 
participation the specification is the reverse of that 
predicted by relative deprivation theory. 

In Table 5.9 we see that the zero order association 
between institutional discrimination and riot participation 
(Y - 0.15) is almost totally unchanged for those whose 
educational level is low (y = 0.14) and is somewhat decreas- 
ed for better educated Negroes (y - 0.09)’ Thus, control- 
ling for educational level has very little effect on the 
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relationship between institutionalized discrimination and 
riot participation and the effect it does have is the re- 
verse of what was expected. 

The tendency noted in Table 5.9 for the association 
between discontent and activity to be strengthened among 
the less well educated and weakened among the better edu- 
cated comes cut much more clearly in Tables 5.10 and 5.11. 
Controlling for level of educational attainment reveals that 
the consumer discontent-activity relationship (see Table 
5.10) is increased by 19 points (from y = .40 to y a . 59 ) 
for those with less than a high school education and re- 
duced by 12 points (from y = . 40 to y * . 28) for high school 
graduates and those with some college. Table 5.11 shows 
that the originally weak but positive relationship between 
police malpractice experience and riot activity (y =* 0.16) 
is increased markedly among less well educated blacks 
(y ~ 0.37) but is almost completely erased among better 
educated blacks. It should also be noted that, in absolute 
terms, poorly educated blacks who report having suffered 
mistreatment by the police claim higher levels of activity 
in the Los Angeles riot than do any other category created 
by the cross tabulation of education and discontent. 

Thus, in the case of grievances concerning racial exploita- 
tion by merchants and by the police, we find that it is 
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TABLE 5.12 


FAVORABILITY TO THE RIOT BY DISCRIMINATION EXPERIENCE AND 
EDUCATION (PERCENT FAVORABLE) 


INSTITUTIONAL 

EDUCATIONAL LEVEL Low 

DISCRIMINATION 

High 

Low a 

33% 

39% 

(N) 

(94) 

(56) 

Eign 

27% 

58% 

(N) 

(85) 

(137) 

(a) y " 

0.14 X 2 “ 0. 37 ldf p - N.S. 


(h) Y ■ 

0.57 x 2 “ 13.56 ldf p < .001 



TABLE 5.13 


FAVORABILITY TO THE RIOT BY CONSUMER DISCONTENT AND 


EDUCATION (PERCENT FAVORABLE) 



CONSUMER DISCONTENT 

EDUCATIONAL LEVEL Low 

High 

Low 3 

30% 

40% 

00 

(66) 

(81) 

High b 

37% 

56% 

00 

(96) 

(125) 


(a) y - 0.22 x 2 * 1*29 ldf p - N.S. 

(b) y - 0.36 x 2 * 6.72 ldf p < .01 


TABLE 5. 14 


FAVORABILITY TO THE RIOT BY POLICE MALPRACTICE EXPERIENCE 
AND EDUCATION (PERCENT FAVORABLE) 


EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 

POLICE MALPRACTICE 
Low High 

Low 3 

40% 

51% 

(N) 

(60) 

(35) 

High b 

51% 

63% 

(N) 

(75) 

(86) 


(a) y - 0.23 x 2 - 0.74 ldf p - N.S. ‘ 

(b) y - 0.24 x 2 " i* 94 ldf p - N.S. 


•vi. 
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among the poorly educated that discontent with white 
racism is most closely associated with riot participation. 

Discontent , Educational Attainment and Favor ability to 
the Riot 

In sharp contrast to our findings concerning 
activity in the riot, Tables 5.12 and 5.13 show that the 
attitudes of Los Angeles Negroes toward violent protest 
do vary as a function of education and discontent in the 
way predicted by relative deprivation theory. In Table 
5.12 we see that it is only among better educated Negroes 
that having had experience with institutional discrim- 
ination is associated with favorability to the riot. The 
zero order correlation between exposure to institutional 
discrimination and favorability to the riot (y * 0.46) is 
increased (y = 0.57) for Negroes who have completed high 
school or have attended college while for those who have 
not completed high school the strength of the correlation 
between discontent with discrimination and favorability is 
greatly reduced (y = 0.14). 

Controlling level of .educational attainment also 
specifies the relationship between consumer discontent and 
riot favorability in a way which conforms to the pattern 
predicted by relative deprivation theory (see Table 5.16). 
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Discontent with exploitation by merchants is more clearly 
associated with attitudes toward the riot among better 
educated blacks (y = 0.36) than among blacks with less 
education (y ■ 0.22). 

It is only when we cgme to the joint effect of 
education and police malpractice on riot, favorability 
that the pattern of relationships expected on the basis 
of relative deprivation theory does not appear. Table 
5.17 shows that the strength of the original relation- 
ship between contact with police racism and favorable 
attitudes toward the riot (y ■ 0.20) is unchanged when 
education is held constant. The degree to which res- 
pondents report having unfavorable experiences with the 
police is only weakly correlated with favorability regard- 
less of level of educational attainment (y * 0.23 among 
those with less than a high school education and y « 0.24 
among high school graduates and those with at least some 
college) . 

Looking at the three pairs of cells in Tables 5.12 
through 5.14 which show only the combined effect of edu- 
cation and discontent on favorability lends additional 
support to the hypothesis that attitudes involving a 
willingness to endorse violent protest result at least 
partially from feelings of frustration with discrimination 
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that are associated with high levels of educational 
achievement . Those who combine high levels of dis- 
content with high levels of educational achievement are, 
in absolute terms, the most likely to express positive 
opinions about the riot. Regardless of the measure of 
discontent, over half of those who are both highly 
educated and who claim to have been racially oppressed 
expressed favorable opinions concerning the riot and 
its aims and methods as compared to only about a third 
of those who have experienced little discrimination and 
are less well educated. 

Summary of Findings 

So far in this chapter we have attempted to test 
•two predictions derived from relative deprivation theory. 
The first varient of relative deprivation theory we con- 
sidered employed occupational aspirations and the second 
employed educational attainment as measures of the gap 
between black aspirations and achievement. With respect 
to both measures of the aspiration-achievement discrepancy 
identical predictions were made concerning the impact of 
this discrepancy on black attitudes and behavior. First, 
relative deprivation theory led us to predict that better 
educated Negroes and Negroes with high aspirations for 
occupational success are more aware of and more aggrieved 
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by racial discrimination than are less educated Negroes 
or Negroes whose expectations are more consistent with 
their achievements. Second, we were led to predict that 
relatively well educated blacks or blacks with high as- 
pirations are more likely to translate their consciousness 
of and resentment of racial oppression into support for 
violent racial protest than are poorly educated Negroes 
ox* Negroes with more modest expectations. 

Our data indicate considerable support for the first 
hypothesis. Level of education and level of occupational 
aspiration, are consistently and positively related to two 
out of three of our measures of discontent with racial 
oppression. Our data, however, provide only limited and 
highly qualified support for the second hypothesis. Re- 
gardless of the measure of discontent neither level of 
occupational aspiration nor level of educational attainment 
appears to function as a necessary condition for the trans- 
lation of Negro grievances concerning racial oppression 
into overt protest activity. The data shows, instead, that 
in four out of six possible comparisons the relationship 
between discontent. resulting from unfavorable experiences 
with discrimination and self-reported participation in the 
Los Angeles riot is actually stronger among poorly educated 
Negroes and among blacks whose aspirations are low.. In the 
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other two cases controlling for education neither in- 
creases nor decreases the strength of the original 
relationship. 

Our second hypothesis, however, does receive 
some support from the data when the measure of riot in- 
volvement is attitudinal rather than behavioral. As 
we noted above, favorable attitudes toward violence are 
much more strongly associated with consumer discontent 
when occupational aspirations are high and the association 
between having experienced discrimination in jobs, housing 
and schools and favorable attitudes toward violence is 
much stronger among better educated than among less well 
educated blacks. Aside from these two associations , how- 
ever, the other conditional associations concerning re- 
lationships between discontent and favorability do not 
conform to the pattern anticipated by relative deprivation 
theory. 

An ti- White Attitudes , Le ve 1 of Asp i ration , Socioeconomic 
Status and Riot Support 

As a final test of the relative deprivation theory 
of ghetto rioting, we will examine the effect of level of 
aspiration and level of educational and occupational attain- 
ment on the relationships between anti-white attitudes and 
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riot support. We have already established that anti- 
white attitudes are strongly correlated with riot 
attitudes and behavior. We have also established that 
anti-white attitudes are even more closely correlated 
with riot attitudes and behavior among those Negroes 
who have had considerable experience with racial 
oppression by the police or with discrimination in the 
areas of jobs, housing and schools. 17 Thus, it is 
apparent that anti-white antagonism acts to translate 
unfavorable experience with various forms of racial 
oppression into overt protest activity. 

Because anti-white feeling appears to have played 
such an important role in triggering racial violence in 
Los Angeles it is particularly important to discover 
whether the relationship between riot support and anti- 
white antagonism is more pronounced among the relatively 
deprived or among the absolutely deprived. Does this re- 
lationship exist for persons at all levels within the 
Los Angeles black community, or is the association between 
hostility toward whites and riot involvement a function of 
one’s stratification position and one's level of aspiration? 


1 7 See supra , .Table 4.5, p. 130 and supra. . Tables 4.6. 
4.8, and 4.11, pp, 137 and 142. 
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From the perspective of absolute deprivation theory 
rioting and violence should be more closely linked to 
feelings of antagonism toward whites among the black lower 
class than among the black middle class. Some evidence in 
support of this position is provided by the Cornell 
studies of the determinants of social distance prejudice 
among Negroes. As Robin Williams observes: 

The great reservoir of social distance prejudice 
against whites is found among the uneducated 
Negroes who have no close social contacts with 
white people. Such persons typically have been 
restricted to low-paid, low prestige occupations. 

As a usual thing they have been brought up in 
segregated environments ••• Their experiences 
with white people have included instances of 
severe frustration, deprivation, insult and hurt* 
They have been compelled to suppress or repress 
their aggressive reactions* They are often both 
fearful and resentful. In any event, they do 
not feel adequate to cope with hypothetical 
situations of close informal associations with 
whites. Bitter and withdrawn, they often look 
upon the prevailing prejudice and discrimination 
manifest among whites with an attitude of hope- 
less resentment. l, * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 18 

It is possible, however, to contend that middle 
class blacks and blacks with high aspirations have rea- 
son to be even more resentful than lower class Negroes 
of the manifestations of racism they personally encounter, 


1 8 Robin M. Williams, Jr., Strangers Next Door : 
Ethnic Relations in American Communities (Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice Hall, 1964), pp. 292-293. 
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Negroes who have achieved even a modest measure of 
success, occupationally and educationally, may be more 
likely than more objectively deprived Negroes to expect 
and demand that abstract societal norms involving jus- 
tice and freedom actually t?e implemented in the here 
and now rather than in some far distant utopian future. 
Middle class Negroes, thus, are likely to become more 
and more embittered if they feel their hopes for full 
acceptance by white society are based on nothing more 
than an illusion. Disillusionment with the "American 
Dream" can easily lead to the adoption of strongly anti- 
white sentiments which can, in turn, result in support for 
violent protest . 19 


l, An indication of the pressures that can goad 

middle-class Negroes into adopting anti-white attitudes 

is contained in the following passage from Dark Ghetto . 

Clark writes: "Middle class Negroes do not generally 

react with the overt active hostility prevelant in many 

members of the 'working class,' but they, too, are often 

hostile, in ways similar to the larger pattern of white 

middle-class competitiveness, yet complicated by the per- 

sistent problems of racial anxiety, hypersensitivity, 

and defensiveness ... The middle-class Negro is demanding 

the right to share in the status symbols of personal 

success - quality education for his children;' while 

collar, managerial or executive jobs; a fine home in one 

of the better neighborhoods. Having accepted the same 

value system which the middle-class whites live by, 

middle-class Negroes are forced to compete with them 

even at the risk of conflict ... That Negroes continue to 

seek to imitate the patterns of middle-class whites is a 

compliment ,• not the threat it may seem, but a compliment 
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Anti-whi te At titudes , Level of Aspiration , Socioeconomic 
Status and Riot Activity 

Tables S.15 through 5.17 show the relationship be- 
tween anti-white feeling and activity in the riot with 
controls for level of occupational aspiration, education 
and occupation. In Table 5.15 we find that level of 
aspiration has little effect on the relationship between 
negative feelings toward whites and riot activity. What 
was originally a moderately strong relationship (y » 0.30) 
is only very slightly increased among low aspire.rs and is 
unchanged among high aspirers (y * 0.31). Thus, the joint 
effect of aspiration level and anti-white feeling on self- 
reported activity in the Los Angeles riot does not produce 
a pattern of relationships which conforms to either relative 
deprivation theory or to absolute deprivation theory. 

When we turn to our two measures of socioeconomic 
status, however, we find that controlling for education 
and occupation results in exactly the pattern of relation- 


in large part undeserved, and the 6cars inflicted upon 
Negroes who are constantly confronted by the flight of 
those they encounter are deep and permanent. The wound- 
ed appear to eschew bitterness and hatred, but not far 
below the often genial; courteous surface lies a con- 
tenpt that cannot easily be disguised. [Kenneth B. Clark, 
Dark Ghetto (New York; Harper and Row, 1965), pp. 59-62. 
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TABLE 5.15 


ACTIVITY IN THE RIOT BY ANTI-WHITE FEELING AND 
OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS (PERCENT ACTIVE) 


LEVEL OF OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATION 

ANTI-WHITE 

Low 

FEELING 

High 


Low a 

19% 

342 


(N) 

(147) 


(35) 

High b 

202 

322 


(N) 

(85) 


(28) 


(a) y - 0.38 X 2 " 2 *99 ldf p - N.S. 

(b) y - 0.31 X 2 - 1*13 ldf P * N.S. 


TABLE 5.16 

ACTIVITY IN THE RIOT BY ANTI-WHITE FEELING AND 
EDUCATION (PERCENT ACTIVE) 


ANTI-WHITE FEELING 

EDUCATIONAL LEVEL Low High 


Low 8 

182 

142 


(N) 

(107) 


(35) 

High* 5 

192 

442 


00 

(182) 


(46) ' 


( a ) Y --0.13 X 2 * 0.05 ldf P " N.S. 

(b) y - 0.53 x 2 -10.51 ldf p < .01 


TABLE 5.17 

ACTIVITY IN THE RIOT BY ANTI-WHITE FEELING AND 
OCCUPATION (PERCENT ACTIVE) 


ANTI-WHITE FEELING 

OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL Low High 


Low 8 


1SZ 

25% 


(N) 


' (143) 


(44) 

High b 


20X 

48% 


(N) 


(112) 


(25) 

(a) Y - 0.20 

X 2 * 0.60 

ldf p - N . S .. 



(b) y - 0.58 

x 2 - 7.35 

ldf p < .01 
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ships anticipated by relative deprivation theory. For 
our data have been in support of absolute deprivation 
theory we would have had to find that those in low 
socioeconomic positions who are also anti-white would 
be the most bitter and resentful of whites and thus 
be most likely to have participated in the riot. In- 
stead, Tables 5.16 and 5.17 show that the highest levels 
of activity in the riot appear when anti-white antagon- 
ism is coupled with high socioeconomic position. In 
addition, we find that the relationship between anti- 
white feeling and self-reported activity is evidenced 
only among the better educated and among those in higher 
status occupations. The original relationship is 
actually reversed among the less well educated (y = -0.13) 
and considerably reduced among those in lower status 
occupations (y * 0.20). Conversely, among the better 
educated and more favorably placed occupationally the 
size of the zero order association between anti-white 
feeling and riot activity is almost doubled (y = 0.S3 
and 0.58 respectively). 

Anti-whi te Attitudes , Level of Aspiration , Socioeconomic 
Status and Favorabi litv to the Riot 

Consistent with our findings for activity, Table 
5.18 shows us that level of occupational aspiration does 
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TABLE 5.18 

FAVORABI LI TY TO THE RIOT BY ANTI-WHITE FEELING AND 
OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS (PERCENT FAVORABLE) 


ANTI-WHITE FEELING 
LEVEL OF OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATION Low High 

Low 3 

(N) 

28% 

(141) 

71% 

(35) 

High b 

00 

46% 

(80) 

78% 

(27) 

(a) Y - 0.73 X* 

(bj Y - 0.60 x 

- 21.36 ldf p < .001 

- 6.86 ldf p < .01 




TABLE 5.19 



FAVORABI LI TY TO THE RIOT BY ANTI -WHITE FEELING AND 
EDUCATION (PERCENT FAVORABLE) 

EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 

ANTI-WHITE 

Low 

FEELING 

High 

Lov a 

00 

28% 

(103) 

56% 

(36) 

High b 

(N) 

38% 

(169) 

80% 

(44) 

(a) Y - 0.52 x! 

(b) Y - 0.73 X* 

- 7.62 ldf p < .01 
-22.73 ldf p < .001 




TABLE 5.20 



FAVORABI LI TY TO THE RIOT BY ANTI -WHITE FEELING AND 
OCCUPATION (PERCENT FAVORABLE) 

OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL 

ANTI-WHITE 

Low 

FEELING 

High 

Low 8 

00 

312 

<136) 

69% 

(45) 

High b . 
00 

402 

<105) 

83% 

(23) 


(a) y - 0.67 X 2 “ 18-14 ldf p < .001 

(b) y - 0.75 x 2 “ 12.07 ldf p < .001 
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not significantly affect the relationship between antagon- 
istic feelings toward whites and riot favorability . Re- 
gardless of level of aspiration we find that anti-white 
feeling is very strongly correlated with riot favorability. 
The very strong zero order favorability- antagonism re- 
lationship (y - 0.60) remains the same among Negroes with 
high aspirations and increases slightly among those with 
low aspirations (y c 0.73). 

Tables 5.19 and 5.20 show the relationship between 
favorability and anti-white antagonism with controls for 
socioeconomic status. Here, as contrasted with our find- 
ings for activity, we discover that controlling for edu- 
cation and occupation does not differentiate the strength 
of the relationship between favorability and antagonism 
although such controls do differentiate the magnitude of 
the proportion who express favorable attitudes to the riot. 
Reading across the tables we see that for both levels of 
educational attainment and for both levels of occupational 
attainment those who are anti-white are about twice as 
likely to support the riot atti tudinal ly as are those who 
are not anti-white. For both education and occupation, 
however, it is apparent that the highest levels of favor- 
ability to violence occur when anti-white feeling is 
coupled with high socioeconomic position. 
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Summary and Conclusion 

In the final section of this chapter we have ex- 
panded our test of the relative deprivation theory of 
ghetto riots by employing anti-white attitudes as our 
measure of discontent with racial oppression instead of 
relying solely on our measures of contact with dis- 
criminatory practices. We have made this substitution 
because our previous findings have shown that even con- 
siderable personal experience with various manifestations 
of white racism was not sufficient, by itself, to gen- 
erate antagonistic behavior toward whites in the form of 
participation in the Los Angeles riot. 

Using anti-white attitudes as our measure of dis- 
content, we again tested the hypothesis derived from 
relative deprivation theory that resentment concerning . 
racial oppression will result in support for violent 
racial protest only among Negroes who are relatively 
advantaged socioeconomically or who have high occupation- 
al aspirations. We found, as relative deprivation theory 
predicts, that unusually high rates of activity in the 
riot occured only among Negroes in higher status occu- 
pations or among Negroes with a high school education or 
better who are also strongly anti-white. 
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A similar specification of the relationship between 
anti-white feeling and riot activity was not observed in 
the case of occupational aspirations. It appears that 
level of occupational aspiration has no effect whatsoever 
on rates of activity in the riot when level of anti-white 
feeling is held constant and conversely holding constant 
level of occupational aspiration does not affect the re- 
lationship between anti-white antagonism and activity. 

Finally, we observed that it appears that the' attitudes 
of Los Angeles Negroes (as opposed to their behavior) are 
strongly related to the degree of felt hostility toward 
whites regardless of level of aspiration or socioeconomic 
status. ‘ It should be noted, however, tKat the highest 
rates of favorability occur when high status is coupled 
with antagonism toward whites. 


CHAPTER VI 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

In this final chapter we will summarize the major 
findings of the study, compare these findings with those 
of other studies of black involvement in racial violence, 
and then attempt to draw out the theoretical implica- 
tions of our data for the field of race relations and 
racial conflict. 

Theoretical Perspectives 

Three different theories have been considered in 
this study which purport to explain the nature and mean-, 
ing of the black riots of the sixties by means of an 
analysis of the social characteristics of both par- 
ticipants in and supporters of the violence. The first 
of these theories, the absolute deprivation model of 
riot participation, suggests that the rioters and their 
supporters were drawn disproportionately from an under- 
class of desperately poor and underprivileged blacks who, 
because of lack of employment, poor housing and a variety 
of associated social pathologies, were driven by despera- 
tion to riot and revolt. 
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The second theory we considered shifts the em- 
phasis from poverty, per se , to the black experience 
with racial oppression. The racial oppression theory 
asserts that the riots of the sixties were primarily 
protests against racial discrimination and oppression 
by the police, by ghetto merchants, by employers and 
landlords. Although Negro communities in American 
cities are highly differentiated occupationally and 
economically the oppressive force of white racism as 
it operates in the ghetto overrides these class dis- 
tinctions. From the point of view of racial oppression 
theory the riots can be viewed as a revolt of a dis- 
priviliged status groups whose inferior status is de- 
fined by color rather than in economic terms. Whether 
a Negro sees himself as middle class, lower class, 
working class or upper class he is still treated as a 
Negro. Racial oppression theory sees the riots as a 
revolt against white society and the symbols of its 
oppressive influence in the ghetto; it is a revolt which 
cuts across class divisions among Negroes and unifies 
black resistance to white racism around a central theme, 
a theme which stresses anti-white sentiment and the re- 
jection of white authority and control. 


The third theory concerning the nature of urban 
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violence we considered was the theory of relative depriva- 
tion. The relative deprivation model invokes the image 
of a new generation of black men. Because of the urban- 
ization of the Negro this new black generation is likely 
to be Northern born and thus better educated and of 
higher occupational status than his Southern born fore- 
bearers. He is likely to be more aware of the values and 
standards of white society and more committed to the per- 
sonal acquisition of the material symbols of success 
associated with white middle class status than were previous 
generations • of Negroes. Since he is continuously exposed 
to influences derived from the mass media and from con- 
tact with whites more affluent than himself, he is acute- 
ly aware of the disparity between his present status and 
his aspirations for social and economic equality with 
whites. It is the consciousness of this disparity be- 
tween his present achievements and his aspirations which 
creates for the new urban black man a sense of frustra- 
tion which may lead to violence. 

Ma j or Findings 

Our data seem clearly to suggest that the absolute 
deprivation or "riffraff ' 1 hypothesis of urban violence 
cannot be supported. There was no evidence that either 
riot participation or favorable attitudes toward 
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violence were more frequent at the lowest socioeconomic 
levels. Instead of poorly educated, unskilled, unemploy- 
ed and poorly housed blacks being overrepresented among 
the rioters and their supporters we found either no re- 
lationship between socioeconomic status and our two 
measures of riot involvement or, in several instances,’ 
just the reverse relationship between status and in- 
volvement. 

Our data concerning the relationship between educa- 
tion and favorability to the riot suggests that Negroes 
with only a grade school education were much less likely 
to respond sympathetically to the Los Angeles riot than 
were those with at least some high school or college. 

Level of educational attainment was unrelated to self- 
reported riot activity. The poorly educated were no more 
likely than the better educated to report having parti- 
cipated in the riot. 

Occupation was unrelated to attitudinal support for 
the riot but was strongly related to activity in the 
riot. Khat trend there was in the data concerning favor- 
ability showed that white collar and blue collar workers 
were slightly more likely to indicate sympathy with the 
methods and aims of the rioters than were unskilled workers. 
This trend for high status Negroes to report greater in- 
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volvement in the riot was much more pronounced in the 
case of self-reported activity: Negroes in white 

collar occupations were almost twice as likely as 
Negroes employed as unskilled laborers or service work- 
ers to report that they were active in the riot. 

Despite the great deprivations experienced by 
Negroes in the fields of employment and housing neither 
of these measures of economic status appeared to be re- 
lated to our measures of riot involvement. The unemploy- 
ed were only marginally more likely than the employed 
to claim to have been active in the riot and were no more 
likely than the employed to express favorable attitudes 
toward violence. Our measure of the quality of the 
housing occupied by our respondents was unrelated to • 
either riot activity or support. Even Negroes living 
in the most dilapidated and deteriorated housing were 
no more likely than blacks living in much better quality 
housing to support violent protest. 

The absolute deprivation theory suggests that 
Negroes rioted in Los Angeles and in other Northern cities 
during the sixties out of a sense of desperation with the 
economic and physical conditions of their lives. The 
absolute deprivation or "underclass" theory thus predicts 
that the rio.ters should have been drawn disproportionately • 
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from the ranks of the permanently dispossessed. Our 
findings in this study dispute this contention. We were 
able to find no evidence to support the hypothesis that 
the Los Angeles riot was a revolt of a pauperized and 
dispossessed black underclass. 


By contrast with our findings concerning the absolute 
deprivation hypothesis we found considerable support in 
our data for the racial oppression theory of urban violence. 
Table 6.1 summarizes the findings we reported in Chapter 
IV for activity in the riot and Table 6.2 summarizes the 
findings for f avorability . 

TABLE 6.1 

ZERO ORDER AND CONDITIONAL GAMMA ASSOCIATIONS BETWEEN ACTIVITY 
IN THE RIOT AND THREE INDICES OF RACIAL OPPRESSION, 

WITH ANTI -WHITE ANTAGONISM CONTROLLED 


Condi tlonal Associations 
Zero Not Anti- Anti- 

Indices of Racial Oppression Order White White 


Institutional Discrimination 
Consumer Discontent 
Police Malpractice 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

0.15 

0.05 

0.37 

0.40 

0.46 

0.06 

0.16 

-0.21 

0.74 
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An examination of the zero order correlations be- 
tween activity in the riot and our three measures of 
racial oppression (column 1 of Table 6.1) shows that 
the single measure of racial oppression most strongly 
associated with riot participation is consumer dis- 
content. Although there is some association between 
activity in the riot and institutional discrimination 
and between activity and police malpractice the strength 
of the relationship between discontent and activity is 
in each of these cases quite weak. When a control for 
anti-white social distance feeling is introduced we find 
among Negroes low on anti-white feeling (column *2 of 
Table 6.1) that although a substantial correlation con- 
tinues to exist between consumer discontent and activity, 
institutional discrimination now appears to have almost 
no impact on riot behavior and the relationship between 
police malpractice and riot activity is actually reversed. 
Column 3 of Table 6.1 shows, however, that among that 
small minority of blacks who indicated a strong anti- 
white bias in their social distance preferences, a quite 
different pattern of relationship between discontent with 
white racism and riot involvement obtains. Among this 
group of Negroes who distrust and wish to avoid contact 
with whites, consumer discontent appears .to cease to' be 
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an important motivating factor for participation in 
violent protest and, instead, police malpractice and 
to a lesser extent institutional discrimination emerge 
as important predictors of riot participation. 

Turning to Table 6.2 we see that all three zero 
order correlations between our attitudinal measure of 
riot support and the indices of racial oppression are 
at least moderately significant. Reading down column 
2 reveals that among those Negroes who are not anti- 
white institutional discrimination is the strongest pre- 
dictor of favorable attitudes. 


TABLE 6.2 

ZERO ORDER AND CONDITIONAL GAMMA ASSOCIATIONS BETWEEN 
FAVORABILITY TO THE RIOT AND THREE INDICES OF RACIAL 
OPPRESSION, WITH ANTI-WHITE ANTAGONISM CONTROLLED 


Indices of Racial Oppression 

Conditional 
Zero Not Anti- 
Order White 

Associations 

Anti- 

White 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Institutional Discr Inina tion 

0.46 

0.42 

0.49 

Consumer Discontent 

0.31 

0.22 

0.43 

Police Malpractice 

0.29 

0.01 

0.72 


Among the anti-white, however, all three measures of dis- 
content with racial oppression are strongly and positively 
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related to the endorsement of violence (column 3). As 
was the case with activity, discontent with police racism 
emerges as by far the most important correlate of riot 
support among the anti-white. 

Overall our findings concerning the role of institu- 
tional racism in the Los Angeles riot indicate that the 
unfavorable experiences blacks have with racial oppression 
do, in fact, predispose them to violent protest once the 
opportunity arises. Our data also suggest that anti-white 
attitudes were an important component in the mix of' 
attitudes and feelings which motivated noninvolved blacks 
to express sympathy for the rioters and their aims and 
goals. Not only is anti-white antagonism an important 
component in the dynamics of black involvement in the riot 
because it appears to be correlated with both measures of 
riot involvement but also because it functions to clarify 
the precise nature of the relationship between racial 
oppression and black support for violence. 

The findings reported in Chapter IV which examine 
the joint effect of racial oppression and anti-white 
feeling on riot activity suggest that at least two dis- 
tinct motives for the participation of Negroes in the 
Los Angeles riot should be distinguished. Among those 
Negroes whose social distance preferences indicate little 
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anti-white antagonism, discontent with consumer exploita- 
tion clear lv emerges as the main motive for riot partici- 
pation. Among that small but significant minority, how- 
ever, who harbor strong anti-white feelings, discontent 
with police harassment and misconduct as well as dis- 
content with discrimination in jobs and housing are the 
grievances that are most clearly correlated with partici- 
pation in the riot. These results imply that two quite 
different segments of the Negro population of Los Angeles 
were involved in the riot; a segment whose grievances 
centered around economic issues and who burned and looted 
white-owned stores because such stores charged outrageous 
prices, sold inferior goods and applied extortionate 
credit arrangements, and a segment whose major grievances 
centered on racial exclusion, subordination and denigration. 

It is this latter segment of the black community who ex- 
press anti-white attitudes and who are particularly 
sensitive to the more personally degrading forms of white 
racial oppression, especially as manifest in the behavior 
of the local police in the Los Angeles ghetto. 

According to the relative deprivation theory of 
ghetto riots highly educated Negroes whose occupational 
aspirations have been heightened but left unsatisfied 

should have been more likely to have supported the riot i 

J 
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than poorly educated blacks or blacks whose occupational 
aspirations were more in line with their achievements. 
Educational achievement when unrewarded and occupational 
aspirations when unfulfilled are cited by relative 
deprivation theorists as two of the key structurally 
induced inconsistencies in the position of Negroes in 
the United States. It is claimed that these inconsistencies 
function to convert what is often for the Negro merely an 
awareness of racist practices on the part of whites into 
active group protest against racial oppression. 

The findings reported in Chapter V provide little 
support for the relative deprivation theory of ghetto 
rioting. Although the blacks in our sample whose 
occupational aspirations are high are more aware of and 
more aggrieved concerning institutional discrimination 
and police malpractice than are blacks whose aspirations 
are less elevated, high aspirers were not more likely 
than low aspirers to translate their discontent with 
racial oppression into active involvement in the riot. 

The blacks in our sample with at least a high school 
education were also more likely than less educated Negroes 
to indicate that they had had personal experience with in- 
stitutional discrimination and police racism. But again, 
this heightened awareness of racial oppression did not 
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result in a tendency for the better educated to be any 

more likely than the less well educated to claim to have 

participated in the violence. We did find, however, that 

the impact of having experienced discrimination in jobs, 

housing and schools on favorability to the riot was much 

greater among better educated Negroes than among Negroes 

with less education, indicating that education affects 

Negro attitudes toward violence much more than it affects 

riot related behavior. 

/ 

In the final section of Chapter V, we re-examined 
the relationship between anti-white feeling and riot in- 
volvement by holding constant level of aspiration, educa- 
tion and. occupational attainment. We found that con- 
trolling for level of occupational aspiration has little 
effect on the relationship between hostility toward 
whites and riot activity or on the relationship between 
anti-white antagonism and favorability. We also found 
that controlling level of educational and occupational 
attainment left essentially unchanged the very strong 
positive relationship previously discussed in Chapter IV 
between favorability to the riot and feelings of hostility 
toward whites. Examining the joint effect of anti-white 
feeling, level of occupational aspiration and socio- 
economic status on favorability to the riot did show, how- 
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ever, that the approximately one- third of the total 
sample who are reluctant to express anti-white feelings 
and are poorly educated or are employed in unskilled 
occupations, and whose occupational aspirations are 
relatively modest, is the group of Negroes who stand 
out as being by far the least favorable to the riot. 

It is this group who, despite the deprivations and 
frustrations of ghetto life in Los Angeles, refused to 
support violent protest. By contrast, when we turn to 
tlie joint effect of socioeconomic status and anti-white 
antagonism, on rates of riot participation we find that 
especially high rates of participation in the riot 
occur only among higher status blacks who are also anti- 
white. Behavioral involvement in violent protest among 
Negroes in Los Angeles, thus, appears to be related not 
so much to unfulfilled aspirations for economic or 
occupational success as it is to unfulfilled aspirations 
for socia.l and racial equality with whites. 

Studies of Other Ma j or Riots 

From 1963 to 3.968 some 149 cities in the United 
States with populations of 25,000 or more experienced 
hostile outbursts by Negroes. 1 These disorders were of 


l Bryan T. Downs, "A Critical Reexamination of the 
Social and Political Characteristics of Riot Cities,'* 
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varying intensity ranging from minor skirmishes with the 
police resulting in only a few broken windows to major 
riots in which many lives were lost and millions of 
dollars of property damage occurred. Major riots took 
place in New York, Rochester and Philadelphia (1964), 

Los Angeles (1965), Chicago and Cleveland (1966), Cin- 
cinnati, Newark and Detroit (1967). In addition to the 
study of the Los Angeles riot conducted by the Institute 
of Government and Public Affairs of the University of 

t 

California, Los Angeles, of which the present report is 
a part, Nathan Caplan and Jeffrey Paige of the Institute 
for Social Research of the University of Michigan have 
studied the Detroit and Newark riots in sufficient depth 
to enable us to make a direct comparison of our findings 
for Los Angeles with the results of a parallel but in- 
dependent study of the causes of large scale urban racial 
violence. 2 * * * * 

A review of the results of the Michigan study of 
the Detroit and Newark riots shows that the findings of 


Social Science Quarterly (September, 1970), pp. 349-360, 
Tabic 1, Footnote a. 1 

2 Nathan S. Caplan and Jeffrey M. Paige, "A Study of 

Ghetto Rioters," Scientific American (August, 1968), pp. 

15-21. See also Jeffrey M. Paige, Collective Violence 

and the Culture of Subordination . (Ph.D. dissertation. 

University of Michigan, 1968). 
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the Michigan research team concerning the causal factors 
associated with black participation in the riots in De- 
troit and Newark are remarkably similar to the findings 
of our study of the Los Angeles riot. As we have in this 
study of the Los Angeles riot, Caplan and Paige paid 
particular attention to three theories or models of the 
determinants of riot participation. They refer to these 
theories as the "riffraff theory," the 7 "relative depriva- . 
tion theory," and the "blocked opportunity theory." 

These, of course, are essentially the same three theoretical 
perspectives which we have critically examined in the con- 
text of the violence which occurred in Los Angeles. As 
does the Los Angeles data, the survey data from Detroit 
and Newark support the blocked opportunity or racial 
oppression theory of urban violence and are either incon- 
sistent with or provide little support for the riffraff’ 
or absolute deprivation . theory or for the relative 
deprivation theory of black urban violence. 

Evidence concerning the socioeconomic characteristics 

of rioters collected in Newark and Detroit disputes the 

assertion that the blacks who rioted in these cities are 

\ 

members of an underclass within Negro society made up 
largely of. the disreputable poor. Data reported by Caplan 
and Paige show that the annual incomes of rioters are not 
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substantially different from the incomes of the non- 
involved. Although in Detroit, 39 percent of the 
rioters and 30 percent of the nonrioters reported in- 
comes of less than $5000 even this small difference 
was erased when age was controlled. 3 * In Newark, where 
only young men between the ages of 15 and 35 were inter- 
viewed, the difference in family income between the 
rioters and the noninvolved amounted to inly 4 percentage 
points: 33 percent of the rioters as opposed to 29 per- 

cent of the nonrioters reported family incomes of less 
than $5000*. ** 

Caplan and Paige present data relating to the employ 
ment status and educational attainment of the rioters as 
compared to the nonrioters which also contradicts the 
absolute deprivation or riffraff theory. Although in the 
areas surveyed in Newark and Detroit unemployment rates 
are very high in absolute terms, there were no significant 
differences in rates of unemployment between the rioters 
and the noninvolved. In Detroit 29.6 percent of the self- 
reported rioters were currently unemployed as compared to 


3 Caplan and Paige, "A Study of Ghetto Rioters, " 

op . c 1 t . , p. 17. 


Ibid. 
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31.5 percent of those who reported they stayed at home 
during the riot. In Newark 29.7 percent of the rioters 
were currently unemployed as contrasted to 19.0 percent 
of the noninvolved, a difference which is not large 
enough to be statistically reliable. 5 

Caplan and Paige also ‘found that level of education- 
al attainment failed to differentiate rioters from the 
noninvolved in the manner anticipated by the riffraff 
theory of rioting. They discovered that in both Detroit 
and Newark rioters were actually better educated than 
nonrioters. In Newark 98 percent of those who claimed 
to have been active participants in the riot had at 
least some high school education as compared to only 86 
percent of the nonrioters. In Detroit the difference, be- 
tween the educational attainment of riot participants and 
nonparticipants is even greater: 93 percent of the Detroit 

rioters as opposed to 72 percent of the nonrioters had 
attended high school. 5 Caplan and Paige comment on their 
findings as follows: 

... Probably no single finding in our data argues 
so strongly against the underclass theory. The 
finding is precisely the reverse of the prediction. 


5 lb id . ‘ 
‘ibid.. 
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There is a significant relation between schooling 
and riot activity, but it is the rioter who is 
better educated. Although it is true that the 
rioter is likely to be a high school dropout, his 
nonrioting neighbor is more likely to be an elemen- 
tary school dropout. Even if all the other assump- 
tions of the underclass theory could be supported, 
it would require major revision or supplementation 
because of the finding on education. 7 

Not only were several of the major assumptions of 
the underclass theory of ghetto riots challenged by the 
Newark and- Detroit data but the key assumptions of the 
relative deprivation theory were also called into question. 
The first of the hypotheses derived from relative depriva- 
tion theory which Caplan and Paige found failed to dis- 
tinguish rioters from nonrioters was that rioters should 
be drawn disproportionately from a rising class within 
the black community whose economic situation is improving 
but not rapidly enough to keep pace with a very rapidly 
rising level of aspiration. As Caplan and Paige observe, 
’’According to this ’rising expectations ’ 1 point of view', 
riots should take place not when things are at their 
worst but when things are getting better - but not fast 
enough. "• 


7 lb id . 

* Ibld . , p. 20. 
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Data from Newark showed that riot participants were 
no more likely than nonparticipants to say that their 
economic situations had improved in the recent past. 

When asked, ’’All in all compared with three years ago, 
do you think things for you and your family are better, 
worse or about the same ? 11 Caplan and Paige found no 
difference in the responses of rioters and nonrioters. * 

Another hypothesis derived from relative depriva- 
tion theory which was tested in the context of the Newark 
riot relates to the economic gap between Negroes and 
whites as it is perceived by Negroes. Relative depriva- 
tion theory holds that rioters are more likely than ether 
black residents of inner city ghettos to choose whites as 
a comparative reference group. Caplan and Paige point 
out, ’’The assumption here is that members of the black 
community are concerned not so much with what they have 
as with what they feel they deserve compared with whites; 
attention to the discrepancy arouses a sense of social 
injustice that generates the frustration leading to 
rioting . 1,10 


. * Ibid . 
l o 
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The Newark data do not support this hypothesis. 
Questions concerning the gap between Negro and white 
income and whether that gap was perceived by Negroes 
as increasing, decreasing or remaining stationary re- 
vealed that rioters were no more likely than other 
Negroes to believe that- the income gap between blacks 
and whites was increasing. 11 On the basis of the 
Newark data it appears that there was little tendency 
for the participants in the riot to be more likely 
than the nonparticipants to feel deprived relative to 
whites. 

Probably the most important contribution which the 
Michigan research on the causes of the Detroit and 
Newark riots has made to an understanding of the social 
characteristics and motivations of .the rioters relates 
to the blocked opportunity or racial oppression theory 
of ghetto rioting. As Caplan and Paige see it the 
blocked opportunity theory stresses the exclusion of 
blacks from full participation in the life of the larger 
society because of arbitrary racial barriers resulting 
from pervasive institutional discrimination against the 
Negro. Although Negroes have long suffered from dis- 


1 


Ibid. 
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crimination and racial victimization the massive migration 
of Negroes to Northern urban centers has created a situa- 
tion in which, as Caplan and Paige put it, "Negroes are 
still excluded from economic opportunity and occupational 
advancement, but no longer have the psychological defenses 
or social supports that once encouraged passive adaptation." 1 , 2 

What has been rejected by younger generations of 

* . 

blacks living in the cities, according to Caplan and 
Paige, are many of the traditional stereotypes concerning 
Negro inferiority and concerning the relationship between 
Negroes and whites which had previously served to legiti- 
mate for both blacks and whites the subordinate position 
t6 which Negroes have been assigned by white society. 

What younger urban blacks have rejected are such widely 
held beliefs as: (1) The social and economic failure of 
the Negro is due to individual and personal inadequacy 
rather than to white racism and institutional discrimination; 
(2) Negroes are racially and culturally inferior to whites 
and therefore have no legitimate reason to be proud of 
thle achievements of their race; (3) Blacks can trust whites 
to help (or at least not oppose) Negro efforts to improve 
their position in society. 13 


1 2 Ibid . , P . 21. 

13 Paige, "Collective Violence and the Culture of Sub- 
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Caplan and Paige hypothesize that rioters should be 
those Negroes who have most completely rejected these 
myths designed to legitimate the inferior position of 
Negroes in the United States, They reason that increas- 
ing racial pride coupled with an increasing sense of 
personal efficacy resulting from the advances of the 
civil rights movement during the sixties had made the 
remaining institutional barriers to Negro racial advance- 
ment all the more prominent and intolerable. Thus, 
Negroes who have rejected the traditional paternalistic 
myth of Negro inferiority and dependency are more "likely 
to blame white society rather than themselves for their 
low status and to react violently to their exclus ion . " 1 k 

Caplan and Paige offer an impressive array of 
evidence in support of their hypothesis. They are able 
to show that the Negroes who rioted in Detroit and 
Newark were, in fact, much more likely than the non- 
involved to reject each of the three paternalistic myths 
of Negro inferiority. In Newark, Negroes who said .they 


ordination, 1 ' oj>.. ci t . , pp. 59— 68 and Caplan and Paige, 
n A Study of Ghetto Rioters," ££. c i t . p. 15. 

^Caplan and Paige,, "A Study of Ghetto Rioters," 
op . ci t . , p . 15 . 
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had been unable to find the type of job which they most 
wanted were asked whether they thought the reason was 
racial discrimination, lack of experience or lack of 
training. Over two-thirds (69 percent) of the rioters 
as compared to only 50 percent of the non-rioters in- 
dicated that it was discrimination rather than lack of 

education or experience that accounted for their in- 

\. 

ability to find adequate employment. 15 Thus, rioters 
tended to blame white society rather than themselves for 
their employment problems. Confirming this finding, 
rioters in Newark were also more likely to claim to have 
experienced discrimination in employment and in educa- 
tion. 1 * 

Both in Newark and Detroit riot participants much 
more than nonparticipants rejected the myth of Negro 
inferiority. Rioters, in fact, tended to express feelings 
of racial superiority. In Detroit, riot participants 
'Were twice as likely as non-participants to agree that 
Negroes are "smarter" than whites. 17 Similar results 


1 s ibid . , p. 20. 
“Ibid. 

1 7 Ib id . , p. 21. 
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were obtained in Newark. In both cities rioters were 
also more likely to agree that blacks are "nicer," 
"braver," and "more dependable" than whites. 18 In 
Newark additional questions were asked which demonstrate 
high levels of racial pride among participants in the 
riot. Rioters when asked which word they preferred to 
use with respect to their own racial identity showed a 
strong 'preference for the terms "Afro-American" or 
"black" as opposed to "Negro" or "colored." Newark 
rioters were also more likely than the non-involved' to 
favor the teaching of African culture in the schools. * 1 * 

Not only are rioters more likely to be militantly 
and positively race conscious but they are also more 
likely to reject the belief that whites can be trusted 
and depended upon to be concerned about the welfare .of 
Negroes. When asked whether white attitudes about Negro 
rights would be better, worse or remain the same during 
the next; five years, participants much more than non-? 
participants said they believed that white attitudes 
would become more hostile and antagonistic in the 
immediate future. 20 In addition to being pessimistic 

1 a Ibi d . 

1 * Xbld . 

20 Paige, "Collective Violence and the Culture of 
Subordination," 0 £. cit . , pp. 74-75. 
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about the future course of black-white relations, rioters, 
in Newark were more likely than the non-involved to 
openly express anti-white feeling. Just as we have seen 
in Los Angeles, participants in the Newark riot more than 
non-participants indicated that they distrusted and dis- 
liked whites. Half of the Newark riot participants agreed 

that "Sometimes I hate whites" as contrasted to only 28 

\ ' 2 . 
percent of the noninvolved who agreed with this statement. 

As a further indication of anti-white feeling, rioters in 

Newark more than non-rioters agreed that the civil rights 

movement would be better off without whites. 22 The final 

measure of anti-white feeling which Paige used in the 

Newark survey was the same social distance scale we used in 

the present study. 23 Again, as we did in Los Angeles, Paige 

found a strong correlation between riot participation and 

social distance feelings toward whites. Blacks who ob- • 

jected to intimate contact with whites more frequently 

indicated that they participated in the riot than blacks 

who indicated they desired social contact with white 


2 1 Caplan and Paige, "A Study of Ghetto Rioters," 
op . cit . , p . 21 . 

22 Paige, "Collective Violence and the Culture of 
Subordination ," .££• cit ., pp. 88-89. 

2 2 


See sucra . , 


pp. 125-128. 
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people . 2 * 

In summary, Caplan and Paige in their study of the 
Newark and Detroit riots, as we have in our study of the 
Los Angeles riot, found by far the most support for the 
blocked opportunity or racial oppression theory of ghetto 
rioting. All three studies show that the rioters were 
neither jnembers of a dispossessed underclass, as the ab- 
solute deprivation theory would have it, nor were they any 
more likely than other Negroes to use whites as a compara- 
tive reference group and thus, as relative deprivation 
theorists would assert, to feel deprived relative to 
whites or relative to some particular standard of white 
achievement. 

Instead, the survey data from Newark and Detroit, ♦ 
as well as the data from Los Angeles, show that what dis- 
tinguishes the rioters from less militant, non-involved 
Negroes is the rioters* dramatic rejection of the tra- 
ditional role of Negro subordination. Rioters are more 
aware of and more angered by white racism and institution- 
al discrimination than other Negroes. Consequently, the 
blacks who participated in the riots tend to dislike and 


2% Paige, "Collective Violence and the Culture of 
Subordination," 0 £. ci t . , pp. 89-90. 
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distrust whites and prefer to have as little contact 
with white people as possible. Black rioters are 
proud of their race and of their racial heritage and 
deeply resent the arbitrary barriers which white 
society has placed in the way of the full participation 
of Negroes in the life of the nation. It is this re- 
sentment that during the decade of the sixties resulted 
\ 

in some of the most violent protest against injustice 
that has been witnessed in the United States. 

Theoretical Implications of the Research on Ghetto 
Rioting 

The ghetto riots of the sixties as well as the 
rise of the black power movement and the emergence of 
black cultural nationalism have forced intellectuals 
and social scientists to reevaluate existing institu- 
tions, policies and programs designed, to ameliorate 
the conditon of the Negro in the United States . 25 
Increasing black militancy has also compelled a critical 
reexamination by sociologists of the leading theoretical 
models and assumptions which, until recently, have* 


2 *See for example, Lee Rainwater and William R. 
Yancey, The Moynihan Repor t and the Politics of Contro 
ve r sy (Cambridge, Hass.: M.I.T* Press, 1967). 
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guided most of the research and writing in the field of 
race relations and in the field of collective behavior. 2 * 

The leading theoretical perspective that has 
dominated research on Negro-white relations has been the 
theory of the inevitability of racial integration and 
assimilation. One of the founding fathers of American 
sociology, Robert E. Park, authored what is widely 
recognized as the single, most influential statement of 
the integration- assimilation thesis . 27 Park held that 
contact between the races sets in motion a cycle which 
"everywhere repeats itself" and "is apparently progressive 
and irreversible ." 20 This cycle consists of four stages: 


2S See particularly Robert Blauner, Racial Oppression 
i n America (Hew York: Harper and Row, 1972); Andrew M. 
Greeley, Why Can’t They Be Like Us ? (New York: Institute 

of Hunan Relations Press, 1969); John Horton, "Order and 
Conflict Theories of Social Problems as Competing Ideologies, 
American Journal o f Sociology (May, 1966), pp. 701-713; R. 
Paul Metzger, "American Sociology and Black Assimilation: 
Conflicting Perspectives," Americ an Journal o f Sociology 
(January, 1971), pp. 627-647; Pierre R. Van den Berghe, Race 
and Rac isn : A Comparative Perspective (New York: Wiley, 

1967). An effort to reformulate collective behavior theory 
on the basis of the recent research on violence can be 
found in Jerome H. Skolnick, The Politics o f Protest (New 
York: Ballantine, 1969), pp, 329-342. 

27 Robert E. Park, Race and Culture (Glencoe, 111,: 

Free Press, 1950), pp. 149-150, 
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initial contact, followed by competition, accommodation, 
and lastly, eventual assimilation. Thus, Park postu- 
lates that in the particular case of the American Negro 
eventual assimilation is a natural and inevitable con- 
comitant of the evolution of modern society . 20 

Park’s assimilationis t thesis with regard to the 
fate of racial and ethnic groups in the United States 
was vigorously propagated by his many influential students', 
including, most prominantly, Louis Wirth . 30 Park’s 
thesis also received an unexpected impetus from the 
massive importation of European social theory into 
American sociology, a development which occurred just 
after World War II. 

As American sociologists became familiar with the • 
writings of such sociological giants as Marx, Weber, 
Toennies, Durkheim and Simmel, they were encouraged to 
reconceptualize and diminish the importance of racial and 
ethnic solidarities. Within the framework of the histori- 
cal development of human societies from gemeinschaf t to 
gesellschaf t and from mechanical to organic forms of 


2 9 Ibid. 

30 Louis Wirth, "The Problem of Minority Groups, " 
in Ralph Rinton (ed.). The Science - of Man in the World 
Crisis (New York: Columbia, U.P,, 1945), pp. 347-372. 
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solidarity, racial and ethnic affiliations and loyalties 
are viewed as residual categories. According to this 
developmental perspective what may have represented im- 
portant structural divisions in so-called "primitive” 
or "underdeveloped" countries have been replaced in 
modern, industrial societies by structural divisions 
based on achieved criteria such as occupation, income and 
education or, in short, social class. 

Thus, American social theorists, as Metzger has 
pointed out, began to view "ethnicity as a survival of 
primary, quasi-tribal loyalties, which can have only a 
dysfunctional place in the achievement- or iented* rational- 
ized, and impersonal social relationships of the modern, 
industrial-bureaucratic order ." 31 The massive forces of 
rapid industrialization and urbanization, it was felt, 
would almost automatically create the societal conditions 
which would make possible the assimilation and absorption 
of the Negro as well as the other minorities into the 
mainstream of American life. 

The pervasiveness of the assimi lationis t perspective 
in American social theory has resulted in a color-blind 
approach to the meaning of the contemporary black experience 


3 ‘Metzger, "American Sociology and Black Assimilation: 
Conflicting Perspectives," op . ci t . . p. 635. 
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in America. The experiences of Negroes as they have 
moved in great numbers from the rural South to the urban 
Nprth have been viewed as strictly analogous to the ex- 
periences of various ethnic groups as they came from 
the old country to the new.’ Even as it has been 
recognized that Negroes constitute a special "social 
problem" wi'thin the context of American society, the 
historical, structural and cultural uniqueness of that 
problem has been denied. Black migrants to Northern 
cities, it is claimed, are predominantly poor, un- 
skilled and lower class just like their European 
•predecessors. Therefore, the problems which blacks face 
in the urban ghettos - unemployment, family instability, 
high ratqs of delinquency and crime, poor housing and 
health - will be solved just as similar problems faced 
by earlier ethnic groups were solved. Blacks will solve 
their problems by taking advantage of the manifold 
opportunities made available by a highly industrialized 
and differentiated economy. Negroes will and must acquire 
the requisite educational training and job related skills 
which will make it possible for them to move through 
their own individual effort into the mainstream of 
American life. 

This immigrant analogy version of kssimilationist 
theory contains two interrelated and highly questionable 
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assumptions. First, that problems of race can be con- 
veniently reconceptualized as problems resulting from 
poverty and lower class status on the grounds that 
racism, racial oppression and institutional discrimina- 
tion are no longer central problems for the Negro. 

Second, that whatever difficulties blacks may have in 
advancing occupationally or in gaining social equality 
in society can be attributed to personal deficiencies 
associated with a past and largely Southern heritage of 
slavery and discrimination. 32 

One of the major contributions that research on 
the riots in Los Angeles, Newark and Detroit has made 
is that a body of empirical data has been amassed by 
these investigations which challenges both of the above 
mentioned assumptions inherent in assimilationist theory. 
As opposed to viewing the problems of black America in 
class terms the riot research has served to refocus race 
relations theory on the indissoluble and fundamental 
reality of institutional and structural discrimination 
in the United States. Our research as well as the 
research carried out in Detroit and Newark has shown that 


n For another discussion of the assumptions of the 
assimilationist theory of race relations see Blauner, 
Racial Oppression in Arne rica , op . ci t . , pp . 2-4. 
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the grievances that motivated participation in and 
support for the violence which engulfed the urban 
ghettos were related neither to absolute economic 
deprivation nor to economic deprivation relative to 
some ideal external standard of success derived from 
the larger white society. The problems faced by 
ghetto residents cannot be explained away as problems 
associated with and dependent upon poverty and lower 
class status. The most militant blacks we interviewed 
in Watts attributed their problems not to poverty but 
instead to •discrimination and racial oppression. The 
rioters in Los Angeles, Newark and Detroit were demonstra- 
ting their hostility to a white society which continues 
to treat blacks irregardless of their occupational or 
educational achievements as second class citizens. 

The research on the riots also challenges the second 
assumption of assimilationist theory which states that the 
problems Negroes face in the cities are due to personal 
deficiencies deriving from the past. As we have repeated- 
ly emphasized the heightened awareness of racial oppression 
which we have shown to be the best predictor of riot in- 
volvement is not found among those Negroes who are handi- 
capped by personal social pathologies and deficiencies. 

The emphasis on race consciousness and race pride which 
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leads to an open expression of anti-white feeling, in- 
stead, is found among the elite of the Negro ghetto, a 
younger generation of blacks who have explicitly re- 
jected the myth of Negro inferiority and who far from 
suffering from all the personal differences traditionally 
attributed to the Negro have, in fact, managed to acquire 
the skills /and abilities which are normally considered 
the necessary prerequisites of occupational and social 
success . 

Contrary to the tendency of those who believe in 
the inevitability of racial assimilation the research 
discussed in this study implies that racial conflict 
and race consciousness should not be equated with class 
conflict and class consciousness. Our findings suggest 
that blacks will not let whites accept the comforting 
but illusory belief that open and often violent racial 
conflict can be avoided by token infusions of money, jobs, 
welfare and paternalistic good will into the ghetto. 
Instead, something more fundamental is needed - an elimin- 
ation or reformation of all those social institutions in 
society which perpetuate racism as a fundamental and 
objective reality in the lives of all black Americans. 

Impli c ations for Theories of Collective Behavior 

Research on the causes of ghetto rioting also has 
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important implications for theories of collective behavior, 
especially as these theories are concerned with the nature 
of crowds. The systematic study of crowd behavior begins 
with the work of the nineteenth century French scholar, 

Gustav LeBon . 33 Although LeBon, himself, at times 
realized that crowds play a' creative role in history because they 
often function to destroy the old order as means of making 
way for the new, his is best remembered for his characteri- 
zation of crowds and crowd behavior as irrational and 
destructive. 

As a conservative concerned with what he considered 
to-be the excesses of the French Revolution and the Third 
Republic, LeBon saw crowds as embodying and expressing 
the basest instincts of man. Crowd man LeBon held is 
akin to the lower orders of human society. The psychology 
of the crowd resembles that of primitive beings such as 
women, children, savages and the lower classes. * 3 As a 
result, LeBon believed that crowds tend to draw their 
membership from the lower classes of the big cities and 
particularly from the most uprooted, disorganized and 
deviant members of the lower class. 


,3 Cuatav LeBon, The Crowd (New York: Viking, 1960). 

3 ^ Ibid, . , chapter 2, passim . 
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LeBon’s characterization of crowds and their be- 
havior as, on the one hand, impulsive and spontaneous 
and, on the other hand, as threatening, irrational and 
senseless, has been echoed in much of the social- 
psychological and sociological theorizing about collective 
behavior . 35 McDougall, for example, wrote that the crowd 


excessively emotional, impulsive, violent, 
fickle, inconsistent, irresolute and extreme in 
action, displaying only the coarser emotions and 
the less refined sentiments; extremely suggestible, 
careless in deliberation, hasty in judgement, in- 
capable of any but the simpler and imperfect forms 
of reasoning; easily swayed and led, lacking in 
self-consciousness , devoid of self-respect and of 
sense of responsibility, and apt to be carried 
away by the consciousness of its own force, so 
that it tends to produce all the manifestations 
we. have learnt to expect of any irresponsible and 
absolute power. Hence its behavior is like that 
of an unruly child or an untutored passionate sav- . 
age in a strange situation, rather than like that 
of its average member; and in the worst case it 
is like that of the wild beast rather than that of 
a human being. * * 3 * 

More modern theoretical conceptions of crowd behavior 
continue the tradition of seeing the crowd as the em- 
bodiment of latent irrational and destructive impulses 


3 5 See Leon Bramson, The Political Context of Socio- 
— P BX (Princeton, Hew Jersey: Princeton University Press, 

1961), for a historical study of the development of theories 
of mass society and collective behavior both in Europe and 
the United States. 

3 * Willi am McDougall, The Group Mind (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1927), p . 45. 
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made manifest. Many modern theorists also continue to 
assume that the acting crowd recruits the majority of 
its members from the most dislocated and marginal mem- 
bers of society. Gordon W. Allport's discussion of 
the conditions which favor hostile outbursts such as 
riots and lynchings illustrate the tendency to describe 
collective behavior as the immoderate behavior of the 


ill-or undersocialized. 


Allport comments as 


follows : 


The participants in fist fights, gang fights, 
vandalism, riots, lynchings, pograms, it has been 
noted, are predominantly youthful. It seems un- 
likely that young people are mors frustrated in 
their lives than older people, but presumably they 
do have a thinner layer of socialized habit be- 
tween impulses and their release. It is relatively 
easier for a youth to regress to the tantrum stage 
of infant wrath and, lacking long years of social 
inhibition, to find a fierce joy in this release.,. 


Allport goes on to discuss the socioeconomic 
characteristics of rioters and again emphasis the theme 
of marginality and undersocialization, 

It has been noted that rioters are usually 
drawn from the lower socio-economic classes, as 
well as from the youthful age level. To some ex- 
tent this fact may be due to the lesser degree of 
discipline (self-control) taught in families of 
these classes.- To some extent it nay be due to 
the lower educational level which prevents people 
from perceiving correctly the true causes of their 


3 7 Gordon W. Allport, The Nature of Prejudice (Garden 
City, Hew York: Anchor Books, 1958), p. 59. 
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miserable conditions of living. Certainly the 
crowdedness, insecurity, and deprivations of 
existence act as direct irritants. In general, 
rioters, are marginal men. 36 

Allport concludes his discussion of the circum- 
stances leading to riots with the observation, 

, . .After a riot has broken out the resulting 
pandemonium has no logic. In the Harlem riot 
of 1943 the precipitating incident was apparent- 
ly an "unfair" arrest of a Negro by a white 
policeman. The racial protest, however, took 
a nonracial form. Hot, tense, rebellious Negroes 
went wild. They looted, burned, destroyed stores 
owned by Negroes, and damaged Negro property as 
well as property owned by whites. Of all the 
forms of physical hostility, a riot is the least 
directed, the least consistent, and therefore, 
least logical. It can be likened only to the 
blind temper tantrum of an angry child. 36 

Rearranging Allport's remarks into a series of 
interconnected propositions it is clear that Allport'.s 
list of characteristics of the acting crowd is very 
similar to that proposed by LeBon and McDougall. 
Participants in riots and other hostile outbursts are 
assumed to be youthful, poorly educated members of the 
lower classes of society who live under conditions of 
deprivation and insecurity. It is postulated that 
psychological characteristics such as impulsivity. 


3 6 Ibid . , pp. 59-60. 


3 * lb id . , p. .60. 
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irrationality and lack of self-control are associated 
with deprivation, youth and lower class status. Based 
on these assumptions Allport concludes, as did LeBon 
and McDongall , that riots are illogical and* randomly 
destructive, that rioters do not select their targets 
for aggression rationally and that a riot, therefore, 
is like the temper tantrum of an irrational and poorly 
disciplined child. 

The assumption that collective behavior is inherent - 1 
ly pathological and irrational and that the acting crowd 
is predominantly composed of the most marginal and under- 
socialized members of society is not restricted to the 
field of social psychology. Contemporary sociological 
theories of collective behavior also tend to conceive of 
the behavior of hostile crowds as senselessly destructive, 
excessively emotional and lacking in self-control . 40 


** 0 1 do not wish to suggest that unanimity exists 
among American sociologists concerning the allegedly 
anti-social and irrational nature of all collective be- 
havior. Turner and Killian, for example, in their 
deservedly influential book Collective Behavior have 
stressed that viewing collective behavior as essentially 
irrational and emotional behavior is a fundamental error 
resulting from "the tendency to single out for study only 
those collective phenomena of which the observer dis- 
approves..." [Ralph H. Turner and Lewis. H. Killian, 
Collective Behavior (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, 1957), p. 16.) 
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The work of Neil J. Smelser, one of the most in- 
fluential of contemporary sociological theorists of 
collective behavior, illustrates this tendency to view 
crowd behavior as by definition irresponsible and 
irrational. Although Smelser's theoretical and con- 
ceptual framework for explaining the pre-conditions of 
collective outbursts is much more elaborate than that 
of his predecessors, he continues to emphasize that 
collective behavior is extraordinary and delusional 
behavior. 4 1 

As his critics have pointed out, 42 Smelser pre- 
judges the issue of the social meaning of collective 
behavior by defining collective behavior as social action 
which is based on a belief in the existence "extra- 
ordinary forces" at work in the universe. According to 
Smelser, 

Collective behavior is guided by various kinds 
of beliefs - assessments of the situation, wishes 


H1 tleil J. Smelser, Theory of Collective Behavior 
(New York: Free Press, 1962). 

42 For criticisms of Smelser’s work, see Elliott 
Currie and Jerome Skolnick, "A Critical Note on Con- 
ceptions of Collective Behavior," The Annals of the 
Ar.e r 1 c an Academy o f Political and Social Science (Sept- 
ember, 1970), pp. 34-45 and Carl J. Couch, "Collective 
Behavior: an Examination of Some Stereotypes," Social 
Prob lens (Winter, 1968), pp. 310-322. 
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and expectations. These beliefs differ, how- 
ever, from those which guide many other types 
of behavior. They involve a belief in the 
existence of extraordinary forces - threats, 
conspiracies, etc. - which are at work in the 
universe. They also involve an assessment of 
the extraordinary consequences which follow 
if the collective attempt to reconstitute social 
action is successful, the beliefs on which 
collective behavior is based (we shall call 
' them generalized beliefs) are thus akin to 
magical beliefs. 43 

' The results of our research on the 1965 Watts riot 
and of the research on the causes of ghetto violence in 
Detroit and Newark in 1967 challenge conventional con- 
ceptions- of the nature of hostile outbursts. Our data 
indicate that it is a fundamental error in fact to assume 
that the blacks who participated in the riots were 
ideologically motivated by a belief in the existence of 
extraordinary forces or by an emotional commitment to 
magical and unrealistic wishes and ’ expectations . Our 
research reveals that the grievances which motivated the 
rioters, far from being extraordinary or mystical, were 
concerned with painfully ordinary and mundane matters. 
The blacks who rioted were asking for only the most 
basic of the various social benefits which any society 
should routinely make available to all of its citizens: 


4J Smelser, Theory of Collective Behavior , op . cl t . , 

p • 8 • 
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equitable, fair and efficient police protection, open 
access to jobs and housing opportunities and the freedom 
to purchase the necessities of life at fair and com- 
petitive prices. Current conceptions of collective 
behavior which imply that the aspirations of blacks for 
freedom from white oppression are "illusory" or "un- 
realistic" only function to denigrade the importance of 
legitimate Negro grievances and thus reinforce the 
position of those who would deny any fundamental signi- 
ficance to the black urban riots as a form of social 
protest. 

Our data also show that the theories of collective 
behavior which assume that participants in hostile out- 
bursts are pi edominantly lower class both culturally 
and socioeconomically are in error. As the evidence we 
have reviewed in Chapters 3 and 6 indicates, neither the 
participants in the Watts, Detroit or Newark riots nor 
their supporters fit the stereotyped description of the 
rioter as a hot, tense, irritated, uneducated and un- 
skilled proletarian; a proletarian who is indulging him- 
self in a temper tantrum rather than rationally pursuing 
a course of action designed to eliminate the true cause 
of his discontent. Instead, we have shown that the 
Negroes who rioted constitute a representative cross- 
section of the Negro communities in which the riots 
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occurred. They included well educated, economically 
advantaged blacks as well as members of the black working 
classes. 

It is a fundamental error in theoretical vision 
and a gross distortion of fact to assume as most white 
Americans and some social scientists have assumed that 
racial conflicts which focus their destructive force 
within the black ghetto are not really racial in form 
or motivation. White America cannot and should not' 
simply dismiss the rioters as an assorted group of 
malcontents drawn from the most rootless, disorganized 
and deviant strata of society who were rioting merely 
for fun and profit. 

As painful as it is for white Americans to be con- 
tinuously reminded that the United States is fundamentally 
a racist society ( and that white racism is responsible 
for the violence in the ghettos our research leads in- 
escapably to this conclusion. We have found that the 
riots were a dramatic protest against the more blatent 
forms of institutional and individual racism which most 
directly affect the lives of blacks in the cities; 
discrimination in law enforcement, exploitation by mer- 
chants and the indifference and hostility of white 
society. 
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APPENDIX 


SECTION I 


1. * How long have you lived in Los Angeles7 

2. How long have you lived at this address? 

3. What are your biggest gripes or complaints about 
living here? 


4.’ If you could change any one thing in Los Angeles 
or in this neighborhood, what change would you 
make? 


5. Do you.think that Negroes are generally better 
off in Los Angeles than in the South, or are 
things about the same, or are things worse in 
Los Angeles? 

_ Things are better in Los Angeles than in the 
South. 

Things are about the same. 

__ Things are worse in Los Angeles than in the 
South 

Don 1 1 know. 

PROBE: (If they say better or worse) In what ways 

are things better (or worse) in Los Angeles? 


6. Do you think that Negroes are generally better 'off 
in the Los Angeles area than in Harlem or other 
Northern cities, or are things about the same, or 
are things worse in Los Angeles? 

_ Things are better in Los Angeles than in 
other Northern cities. 

__ Things are about the same. 

_ Things are worse in Los Angeles than in other 
Northern cities. 

__ Dpn* t know. 
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PROBE: (If they 

In what ways are 


say better or worse to Question 6) 
things (better) (worse) in Los Angeles 


Here are some complaints often heard about stores 
and mer ch ants . 

Do you have trouble with unfair credit policies? 

Often Sometimes Rarely 

Do you think you are overcharged for goods? 

Often Sometimes Rarely 

Do you think you are sold inferior goods? 

Often Sometimes Rarely 

In stores, are insulting remarks made to you? 

Often Sometimes Rarely 

Do you have trouble cashing checks? 

Often Sometimes Rarely 

Do you have trouble with quick repossession of goods? 
Often Sometimes Rarely 

PROBE: Have you any other complaints about stores 

or merchants that aren’t mentioned here? (Please 
specify). 


What kind of store is most likely to take advantage 
of the Customer? 

[Interviewer: Code respondent’s answer as follows: 

Liquor Food Furniture Jewelry 

Other (Please Specify) ] 

PROBE: Why is this kind of store most likely to take 

advantage of the customer? 


Here are some kinds of merchants who work in this 
area. Which ones do you think are most likely to 
take advantage of Negro customers? 

Mexican Oriental Negro Jewish ____ 

Other whites 
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Now Ve want to talk about some of the complaints 
people in the area have made about the police. 

10. Some people say policemen lack respect or use 
insulting language. 

Do you think this happens to people in' this area? 
Yes No Don’t know 

PROBE: (If Yes) 

Has it happened to you? Yes No. 

Have you seen it happen? Yes' No 

Has it happened to someone you know? Yes 

No 

11. Some people say policemen roust, frisk or search 
people without good reason. 

Do you think this happens to people in this area? 
Yes • No Don’t know 

PROBE: (If Yes) 

Has it happened to you? Yes No 

Have you seen it happen? Yes No 

Has it happened to someone you know? Yes 

No 

12. Some people say policemen stop or search cars 
for no good reason. 

Do you think this happens to people in this area? 
Yes No Don't know 

PROBE: (If Yes) 

Has it happened to you? Yes No 

Have you seen it happen? Yes ' No 

Has it happened to someone you know? Yes 

No 

13. Some people say that policemen search homes for no 
good reason.. 

Do you think this happens to people in this area? 
Yes No Don’t know 
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PROBE: (If Yes) 

Has it happened to you? Yes No 

Have you seen it happen? Yes No 

Has it happened to someone you know? Yes 

No (Interviewer: If the respondent answers 

that it has happened to him, get details). 

14. Some people say policemen use unnecessary force 
in making arrests. 

Do you think this happens to people in this area? 
Yes No Don't know 

PROBE: (If Yes) 

Has it happened to you? Yes No 

Have you seen it happen? Yes No 

Has it happened to someone you know? Yes 

No (Interviewer; If the respondent answers 

that it has happened to him, get details). 


15. Some people say policemen beat up people when they 
are in custody. 

Do you think this happens to people in this area? 
Yes No Don't know 

PROBE: (If Yes) 

Has it happened to you? Yes * No 

Have you seen it happen? Yes No 

Has it happened to someone you know? Yes 

No (Interviewer; If the respondent answers 

that it has happened to him, get details). 


16. Are there other complaints about the police that 
you would like to talk about which we have not 
covered? 


17. If you were treated unfairly by. the police, what 
would you do about it? 


! 
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18. Where would you go to make a complaint against a 
policeman? 

19. Have you heard of any proposals for a’civilian 
review board for the police? 

•Yes No 

PROBE: (If Yes) 

Do you favor setting up such a board? 

Yes No Don't know 


20. Here is a list of some other areas of life in . 

which some people have said there is discrimination 
against the Negro. Tell me which of these, if any, 
you have heard about or experienced. 


Experienced 

It 

Heard 
of it 

Neither Heard Nor- 
Experi enced 

Rous lng 



Schools 



Job (s) 



Garbage collection 



Welfare agencies. 



Fire department 



Park department 



Landlords 
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21. Are there other situations where the Negro is 

discriminated against in Los Angeles that I haven't 
mentiones? 

PROBE: (If Yes) What are they? 


22. Who do you think really represents the Negro? 


23. 


How do you feel about the way you are represented? 


24. Now I am going to read you a list of names. I want 
you to tell me if you know them, and how good a 
job each man is doing. Is he doing well, doing fair- 
ly well, doing nothing, or doing harm? (Inter- 
viewer: Show respondent the flash card, and explain 

what, it is for) 
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C 


X <u 

B 


H 

•H 


U 0 

M X *H 
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tn n H 
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O 0 

O (ft 
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QU-3 

Q Z 

Q -X 

Q ^ X 

Z X o 


President Johnson 
Governor Brown__ 
Senator Murphy^ 
Mayor Yorty 


25. Now here are some more names. This time they 

are people from Los Angeles. There may be some 
you don't know. Tell me those you d_o know, and 
how good a Job each man is doing. 


oo 


e 


3 

o 

sc 


c 
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to h m u r-i m jc 
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Thomas Bradley 

i 

! 





John Gibson 

. i 






Gilbert Lindsay 






i 

Kenneth Hahn 

i 





i 

\ 

Mervin Dyraally 






1 

1 

F. Douglas Farrell 



i 


! 

i 

1 

Augustus Hawkins 





t 

: 

James E. Jones 






} 

H. H. Brookins 






i 

John Shabazz 






i 

Billy Mills 
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2 6 , Now I'd like to ask you about some people from 

outside of Los Angeles. Again, tell me the ones 
you know, and how good a job you feel they are 
doing . 



Does 

Well 

Does 

Fairly 

Well 

Does 

Nothing 

Does 

Harm 

Don ' t 
Know How 
He Does 

Never 
Heard 
Of Him 

Ralph Bunche 


1 

1 


Elijah Muhammed 


i 

I . 


Louis Lomax 







Martin Luther King 







Thurgood Marshall 







James Baldwin 






l 


i 
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27. In this question I would like to go back over a 

few of these names, and this time ask you whether 
you feel each man represents you and speaks for 
you. That is, do you feel each man speaks for 
you and represents you well, or do you feel he 
speaks for you and represents you a little, or do 
you feel that he does not speak for you and does 
not represent you? 

(Interviewer: Don’t ask about people respondent 

had not heard of in questions 24 and 25) 


W 

O 

c 


* a 
nj M 
v o. 


President Johnson 
Governor Brown_ 

Mayor Yorty 

Billy Mills 


Thomas Bradley_ 
Kenneth Hahn 


Hervin Dynally_ 


Augustus Hawkins_ 

H. H. Brookins 

John Shabazz 
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W M 
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<u u 
> rt 
4 ) 4 ) 

—ZLJ 


If you were out of work and needed a job, which 
one of the following would you go to first? 
(Interviewer: Check one only) 

Personal friend 


28. 
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• 29. 


30. 


Influential person -(Who do you have in mind?) 

Private employment agency 

Public employment agency 

Union 

Other 

Do you know anyone who is politically influential? 
Yes No 

PROBE: (If Yes) Who is that? 


PROBE: (If Yes) Would you tell me how well you know 

each of these persons? 

(Interviewer: Write in the name of each person 

respondent mentions in the blank below which best 
describes how well respondent knows him.) 

a. Well enough to speak to him . 

b. Well enough to talk to him about neighborhood 

problems ' 

c. Well enough to talk to him about personal problems 


Do you know anybody personally who holds a public 
office? 

Yes No 

PROBE: (If Yes) Who is that? 

PROBE: (If Yes) Would you tell me how well you know 

each of these persons? 

(Interviewer: Write in the name of each person 

respondent mentions in the blank below which best 
describes how well respondent knows him.) •• 

a. Well enough to speak to him 

b. Well enough to talk to him about neighborhood 

problems 

c. Well enough to talk to him about personal problems 


V 



T. .•< 
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31. If someone cheated you out of some money, would 

you go to the police for help? Yes * No 
Don f t Know 

32. If someone stole something out of your car, would 

you call the police? Yes No A Don't 

Know 

33. If someone was threatening your life, would you 

call the police? Yes No Don't know 

34. Now I'm going to read you a list of organizations 
and I want you to tell me if you know of them, 
and whether they represent you well, a little, or 
don't represent you. 


14 rH 

a, -h 
<V <0 
(X & 


H «rl 
P- «H 


Democratic Party_ 
Republican Party_ 

Your Church 

AFL-CIO 


35. Here are several parts of government. Do you 

feel they generally represent you and speak for 
you? 


Heard 
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Cl rH 


California State Legislature^ 

L.A. County Board of 
Supervisors 

L.A, City Council 

U.S. Congress 


36. How good a job do you think each of these groups 
is doing? 


Democratic Party 

Does 

Well 

Does 
Fair 1; 
Well 

Does 
No thii 

Does 

Harm 

Don't 
Know ] 
It Doi 

Never 
Heard 
Of It 







Republican Party 







Your church 







AFL-CIO 








37, How fairly do the following cover the problems 
of the Negro community? 


Never 

Heard 


3*7 


Don ’ t 



(Interviewer: Note that the following questions, 

39, to 44, ask how the respondent generally feels-- 
a yes or no answer doesn’t necessarily mean he 
feels that way all the time or in every case, only 
how he feels most of the time. Therefore try to 
get a yes or ju> answer. Explain the idea of 
’’generally" if necessary.) 

39. Do you think people can generally be trusted? 

Yes No 

40. Do you think elected officials can generally be 

trusted? Yes No 


41. How about Negro elected officials? 

Yes No 

42. Do you think the police can generally be trusted? 

Yes No 

43. Do you generally agree with this statement: "I 

don’t think public officials care much what people, 
like me think."? 

Yes No 


44 . 


How 

lik 


about this one: "Voting 

me can have a say about 


is' the only way people 
how the government 


runs things."? 
Agree Disagree 
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45. Are you familiar with the term "power structure’’? 

Yes No 

PROBE: (If Yes) What does the term mean to you? 

PROBE: (If Yes) Who does it refer to? 

46. Which one of these do you think does the best 
job for you and for your problems: 

Federal government 

State government 

City government 

All do about the same 

Don’t know 
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SECTION II 


Now we'd like to talk about what happened here during 
August, what led up to it, what will happen as a result, 
and so on. 

Various words have been used to describe what happened. 
What word or term would you use in talking about it? 

(Interviewer: Use this term in 

referring to event from now on.) 

(If necessary) : 

Now, we are interested in finding out as much as possible 

about the . Let me make it clear to 

you that this questionnaire is completely confidential. 
That is the only way we can be certain that people 
will feel free to tell us about the situation here. A 

lot has been said about the , but the 

people who were here at the time are the only ones 

who really know the story. (Phrase as well as possible.) 

1. Were you here at the time of the (riot, revolt, 

insurrection) ( RRI ) ? Yes No 

(If. no) Where were you? 

2. Tell me what went on, as you saw it? 


3. Who were the main targets of attack? 


4. Why do you think they happened to get attacked? 
Was it chance, or was there some reason why they 
in particular were attacked? 


5. Who tried to stop the (RRI)? 


6. Do you think the authorities handled it well or 

handled it badly? Well Badly 

Why do you feel that way? 
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7.. 

What percent 
pated ? 

of 

Z 

the 

people 

in 

the 

area 

partici- 

8. 

What 

it? 

percent 

of 

% 

the 

people 

in 

the 

area 

supported 

9. 

What 

it? 

percent 

of 

Z 

the 

people 

in 

the 

area 

were against 


10. Some people supported the (RRI) and others were 

against it. What were the main differences between 
the kinds of people who supported it and the kinds 
of people who were agains t it? First, in your 
' own words, what kinds of people supported it? 


11. What kinds of people were against it? 


12. Where were you at the following times (get answer 
. in terms of nearest street intersection)? 


A. 

When 

the police left the area of the disturbance: 

B. 

When 

103rd Street was burned: 

C. 

When 

the National Guard came in: 


13. We are not interested in the details of what 
you actually did; but just generally, would you 
say you were: 

Very active Somewhat active Not at 

all active 

14. How active were the people in your neighbor- 
hood? 

Very active Somewhat active Not at 

all active 

15. Wha£ did ypu like about what was going on? 


16. What did you dislike about what was going on? 
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17. 


18. 


19. 


20 . 


21 . 


22 . 


We would like to know a little bit about what you 
saw during the (RR1). 

Did you see: 

a. stores being burned? Yes ______ No 

b. stores being looted? Yes No 

shooting? Yes No . 


c . 

d. 


stones being thrown at people? Yes 
No 

Yes 


e. crowds of people? Yes No 

What do you think caused the (RRI) ? 
PROBE: Was there anything else7 


PROBE: (If respondent gives more than one cause) 

Which of these was the most important cause? 


Do you think the (RRI) had a purpose or goal? 

Yes No Don’t know 

PROBE: (If yes) What do you think the purpose was? 


Some people say that the (RRI) was a Negro protest. 

Do you agree with that point of view? Yes 

No Don't know 

PROBE: (If yes, and not answered earlier) What 

do you think it was a protest against? 


What do you think the main effects were, or will be? 
What will come out of the whole thing? 


Now that the (RRI) is over, how do you feel about 
what happened? 
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23. Do you think it will happen in Los Angeles again? 
Yes No Don't know 

PROBE: (If yes) In what part of Los Angeles do 

you think it will happen? Do you think it will 
• take place very soon? 


24. 


Do you think the (RRI) helped or hurt the Negro's 


cause? Helped 
Don't Know 


Hurt 


No Difference 


PROBE: If the respondent answers "helped" or 

"hurt" ask him why he thinks it helped or hurt. 


25. Do you think the (RRI) increased or decreased 'the 
gap between races? Increased _____ Decreased ’ 

No Change Don't Know 

PROBE: If the respondent answers "increased" or 

. "decreased" ask if he thinks this increase (decrease) 

is good or bad and why. 


26. 


In your opinion what must the Negro do to get 
what he wants? 


27. What do you think the most effective method Is 
for the Negro to use, negotiation, non-violent 

protest, or violent protest? Negotiation 

Non-violent protest Violent protest 

Other 

28. Since the (RRI), do you think whites are generally 
more aware of Negro problems, less aware of their 
problems, or has there been no change? 

More aware Less aware No .change 

.29. Are whites more sympathetic to Negro problems, 
or less sympathetic, or have they not changed, 

since the (RRI)? More sympathetic less 

sympathetic No change 
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Here is 

a 11s t o 

f local 

government ager 

icies . 


Most pe 

op le 

have 

heard o 

f some 

of them 

and n 

ot of 

others . 

In 

each 

case, I 

would 

like to 

know 

first 

whether 

or nor y 

ou have 

heard 

of the agency. 

and 

then if 

you 

are 

f ami li ar 

with 

it, whether yo 

u 

think i 

t does a 

good job 

, does 

nothing’, 

, or d 

oes 

harm. 









Never 
Heard 
Of It 

Does 

a 

Good 

Job 

Does 
No th- 
ing 

Does 

Harm 

Don ' t 
Know 
How I 
Does 

L.A. Human Relations 
Cor*-, ission 






Economic and Youth Opportuni- 
ties Agency (EYOA) 






Youth Opportunities 
Board (Y03) 






Neighborhood Adult Participa- 
tion P.roiect (NAPP) 






Youth Training and Education 
Program (Y-TEP) 






Operation Head-Start 






Teen Crash Procram 






Aid to Dependent Children 
(ADC) 






Bureau of Public Assistance 






State Employment Agency 


! 





31. Do you think the Federal Government's anti-poverty 
program is going to help the Negro in Los Angeles 

a lot, help a little, or have no effect? 

Help a lot Help a little No effect 

32. Are you more at ease or less at ease in your contacts 
with white people since the (RRI), or has there 

been no change? 

More at ease Less at ease No Change 

33. Do you have contact with white people frequently, 
sometimes, or rarely: 
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On your job with your employer 

On your job with fellow worker? 

In your neighborhood (With 
people who live there) 

In stores, restaurants, 
filling stations, etc. 

On the streets 

With Police 

In government agencies 

Any others (Specify) 






i 



























34. Have any of these contracts with white people in- 
creased or decreased since the (RRI)? 

Increased Decreased Neither 

PROBE: (If "increased" or "decreased") Which ones? 


35. Do you consider any of these white people that you 
have contacts with as: 

A. Close Friends you can talk over, private things 

with? Yes No 

(If YES, go to question 36; if NO, ask B) 

B. Cood friends to whom you can say what you 

really think? Yes No 

(If YES, go to question 36; if NO, ask C) 


\ 
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C. Someone who calls you by your first name, and 

you like it that way? Yes No 

(If YES, go to question 36; if NO, ask D) 

D. Someone you just know to speak to? Yes 

No 

(If YES, ask E; if NO, go to question 36) 

E. 1 8 this person someone you only speak with when 

you have to? Yes No 

36. Have you ever done anything socially with these 
white friends, like going out to eat, or to the 
movies, or visiting in each other’s home? Yes 
No 

PROBE: (If yes) What have you done? 


37. Do you think you would ever find it a little dis- 
tasteful to eat at the same table with a white 
person? 

Yes No Don’t know 

38. If you had the chance to work with all Negroes, 
all whites, or a mixed group, which would you 
prefer? 

Negroes Whites Mixed 

39. Do you think you would ever find it a little dis- 
tasteful to go to a party and find that most of 
the people there were white? 

Yes No Don’t know 

40. Do you think you would ever find it a little dis- 
tasteful to live in the same neighborhood as whites? 

Yes No Don't know 

41. Would you find it a little distasteful to have a 
white person marry someone .in your family? 

Yes No Don't know 

42. Have any of these feelings changed since the (RRI)? 
(If so) Which ones? 


43. What do you think Negroes have that whites don’t? 


NOTE TO INTERVIEWER: In the following questions (44, 

45, 46) the respondent is again asked his general 
feeling, not how he feels all the time. Try to get 
a "yes" or :, no" answer. 

44.' Do you think that maki-ng a lot of money, or getting 
• ahead in the world, generally changes a Negro's 
attitudes toward other Negroes? Yes No 

, . PROBE: (If yes) What kind of change occurs? 


45. Does it generally change his attitudes toward . 
whites? Yes No 

PROBE: (If yes) How does his attitude change? 


46. As far as white people are concerned, do you feel 
you can trust most of them, some of them, or 
none of them? Most __ Some None . 
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SECTION III 


1. Sex: Male Female 

2. Age: (Interviewer: Ask ”How old are 

you? ") 

3. How far did you go in school? (Interviewer: 
circle the number) 

Grade School Jr. High High School College 

123456 789 10 11 12 12344+ 

Other (e.g. trade school) 

4. Are you working now? Yes No (Interviewer: 

if “No" skip to Question G) * 


IF WORKING 


A. How long have you been working on this Job? 


B. What kind of work are you doing? (Interviewer 
get specific job title, e.g. clerk, plasterer, 
day worker, etc.) 


C. Is this the kind of work you usually do? 

Yes Mo (If No to C) What is your 

regular kind of work? (Interviewer: get 
specific job title.) 


D. In what kind of a place do you work? (Inter- 
viewer: get specific type of place, e.g. 

post office, rubber factory, car wash etc.*) 


E. In what area of the city do you work?___ 

F. How do you get there? How long doe6 

it take? 


! 


! 


i 
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IF NOT WORKING 


G. How long has it been since you had a job? 


H. How long did you work on the last job you had? 


I. What is the kind of work you usually do when 
you have a job? (Interviewer: get specific 

job title, e.g. clerk, plasterer, day worker 
etc.) 


5. Were you raised by both parents just your 

father just your mother or someone else 

(Specify who) 

6, In what city or town did you spend most of your 

childhood? what state? 


*7. Was this a: (Interviewer: check appropriate 6pace) 

large city (pop. 100,000 or more) 

suburb near a large city 

middle sized city (pop. 25,000 to 100,000) 

small town (under 25,000) 

on a farm 

8. What kind of work does (did) your father usually 

do? (Be specific) , 

9. How far did your father go in school? Grade School 

(Grades 1-6) Junior High School (Grades 

‘ 7-9) High School (Crades 10-12) 

College Other Don't 

know 

10. What kind of work does (did) your mother usually 

do? (Be specific) 

11. How far did your mother go in school? Grade School 

(Grades 1-6 Junior High School (Grades 

7-9) ___ High School (Grades 10-12) 

College Other Don’t know 


12. This next question deals with income. We are not 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


16 . 


Interested in the exact amount you get, we just 
want to know about how much you make yearly. Now, 
including wages, salary, and earnings of any kind, 
in which of the following groups does your income 
fall FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY, before taxes or deduc- 
tions. Don’t include pensions or aid of any kind 
in this first figure. (Interviewer: * hand card 
to respondent and get income group) Group 

Does your family get income from any of the follow- 
ing? (Interviewer: check in the appropriate spaces) 

pension disability welfare 

other aid (specify) 

How much income does your family get from all these 
sources of aid combined? 

If you were asked to use one of these names for 
your social group, which would you belong In; , 
the middle class, lower class, working class, or 
upper class? 

middle lower working 

upper don't know 

Regardless of hew or whether you voted in the 
last few Presidential elections, how have you 
usually thought of yourself in politics -- as a 
Democrat, a Republican, an Independent, or what? 

Democrat 

Republican 

Independent 

Other (Specify) ____ 

A. (IF REPUBLICAN OR DEMOCRAT ABOVE), would you 
consider yourself a strong (Republican, Democrat) 
or not so strong? 

Strong 

Not strong 

B. (IF INDEPENDENT ABOVE), do you think of your- 
self as closer to the Republican or the Demo- 
cratic party? 

Republican 

Democratic 

Neither 

Did you vote in the 1964 Presidential election, 
when Goldwater was running against Johnson? 

Yes No Don't remember Too young 
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A. (IF YES), for whom did you vote for President? 

Johnson 

• Goldwater 

Don't remember 

Other (Specify) 

B. (IF YES IN # 16), did you do anything besides 
voting in that election (like precinct work, 
putting a bumper sticker on your car, con- 
tributing to a party or candidate, etc.)? 

Yes „ No 

17. Has anyone ever approached you about joining 

’ a political organization or civil rights group 
or something like that? Yes .. 

(If Yes) What group? 

(If Yes) How many times were you approached? 

18. Before. the (RRI ) , had you ever participated In a 
sit-in, in picketing, or any other civil rights 
demonstration? 

Yes No 

A. (If Yes) what civil rights group or groups 

were involved? - 

. B. (If Yes) what did you do? 


19. Would you be willing to engage in such demonstrations 
now? No Why not? 

Yes What would you be willing to do? 

Has the (RRI) made you more willing to 
do this? 


20. Which of these organizations do' you think really 
represents the Negro and speaks for him? 
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Represents Doesn't 

Well a little Represent 

Never 
Heard 
Of It 

CORE (Congress 
of Racial Equality) 

• 



Black Muslims 




NAACP (National 
Association for 
the Advancement 
of Colored Peo- 
ple) 




SCLC (Southern 
Christian Lead- 
ership Conference) 




SNCC (Student Non- 
Violent Coordina- 
ting Committee) 




Urban League 




UCRC (United Civil 
Rights Committee 





21. How good a job do you think they do? (Interviewers 
ask only about those respondent is familiar with.) 

Don't 

Does Fairly Does Does Know How 
Well Well Nothing Harm It Does 


CORE 

(Congres 

s o: 

?. a c i a 

1 Equali 

ty) 

Black 

Mus 1 iras 


NAACP 

(Nation 

a 1 

Assoc 

iation f 

or 

the Advan ceme 

n t 

of Co 

lored Pe 

o- 

pie) 




UCRC (United Civil 
Rights Coarai t tee)__ 


22 


Did you vote on Proposition 14 in the election of 
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November 196A? (Interviewer: If respondent asks 

what Prop. 14 was, give no other information than 
"the one about housing rights.") 

Voted Didn't Vote Can't Remember 

PROBE: (IF VOTED) Did you vote ‘YES on 14 or NO on 

14? 

YES on 14 NO on 14 Why did you vote that 

way? 


PROBE: (IF DIDN' T VOTE) Do you remember whether 

you favored or opposed it? 

Favored it Opposed it 

Why did you favor (oppose) it? 


23. Do you belong to any clubs or organizations? 

Yes No 

A. PROBE: (If Yes). What are their names? (Inter- 
viewer: If organization mentioned is unknown to 

you or is not commonly known, ask what kind of 
organization it is, e.g., church group political 
club, private sorority, etc.) 


B. PR03E : (If Yes), roughly how often do they 

meet? 


C. PROBE: (If Yes), have you ever held office in 

these organizations? 

religious preference? Please give 
(e.g. Methodist, Baptist, etc.) 
church. 

preference 

25. How often have you attended religious services in 
the last year? 

More than once a week 

Once a week 

Two or three times a month 

Once a month 

A few times a year 

Never 


24. What is your 
denomination 
and specific 

No religious 
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26. How important was religion to you when you were 
growing up? 

Very important 

Somewhat important 

Not important 

27* Many people at one time or another have thought 
about what type of work they would most like to 
do. If you could have any kind of job what would 
you most like to do? (Be specific) — 


28. 

29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


Do you think you will be able to do this? Yes . 
Ho 

If you could have things the way you want them, 
would you like to have more schooling than you 
have? Yes ' No 


A. (If Yes) 

B. (If Yes) 
that much in 


How much mori 

Do you think 
the next few 


? 

you will be 
years? Yes 


able to get 
No 


Do 

you 

have any 

child 

ren? 

Yes No 

— 

IF 

YES 

(Int ervi 

ewer : 

fill 

in 

the 

sex 

and ages 

o f 

the 

children 

below 

in grid 

and 

then 

go on to 

qu< 

es t i 

ons 31 - 

35. ) 






IF 

NO 

(Interviewer : 

skip 

to 

ques 1 

tion 

36) 


"Now let’s talk about your children,”.. 


If nothing stood in the way 
any kind of job, what would 
to be or do? (Interviewer: 


and your 
you most 
fill in 


son could 
like him 
below) 


h 


ave 


Do you think it will be possible for him to do this? 
(Interviewer: fill in below) 


33. Again, if nothing stood in the way and your daugh ter 
could have any kind of job, what would you like ^ 

her to do? (Interviewer: fill in below) 


34. 


Do you think it will be possible for her to do 
this? (Interviewer: fill in below) 


35. Do any of your children work? (Interviewer: 
fill in below) 




SONS 

' Aees Want Him Will Do ' Works 

To Be Yes or No YesorNo 




• 


DAUGHTERS 

Af.es ' Want Her Will D_o Works 

To Be YesorNo YesorNo 






f 


36. What parts of the Los Angeles area have you been 
in? 



! 



\ 


.. ' *!«&.* ' . 
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Area 

Baldwin Hills 

Pasadena 

Westwood 

San Fernando Valley 

Downtown Los Angeles 

Long Beach 

Beverly Hills 

Lynwood 

Venice 

La Puente 

Palos Verdes 
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a) 

O 0) 

"O 
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M 0) 
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0) 

<u 

X 

M X X 

X X 

O X 

•H U 

•H X 

z 

CQ 

H 

O H H 
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37. In which part of greater Los Angeles would you 
perfer living? — 


IETF. '♦VIEWER : 

A1 Have you completely filled in all data requested 
on the Cover Sheet? 

A2 R’s race is: /White / /Negro / (Other) 

A3 R’s Cooperation was: /Very Good / /Good/ (Ya^rJ 

/ Poor / 

A * Other persons present at interview were: /Non e/ 

/Children under 6 / /Older Childr en/ /Spouse/ 
/Other relatives / /Other adults/ 
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. CHECK MORE THAN ONE BOX IF NECESSARY 

A5 To what extent did these people interfere with the 
interview? a lot somewhat. not at all 

A6 This housing unit is in a st ructure that contains : 
/One HU only / /2-9 HUs7 /10 or more apartments/ 

/Trailer / (Other) (fill in) 

A7 Condition of housing unit: Neat and well kept 

Moderately kept Poorly kept 

A8 ’ The nearest street intersection to R's address is: 


A10 This interview started at (A„M. __ 

P.M. ) 

All The time is now (A.M. P.M. 

A12 How sincere did the respondent’s answers seem to 
be? 


A13 Remarks: 


